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INTRODUCTION 


I  am  Poetry. 

I  am  as  old  as  yesterday. 
I  am  as  young  as  tomorrow. 
I  am  the  servant  of  anguish. 
I  am  the  antidote  to  despair. 
I  am  the  grayness  of  grief. 
I  am  the  green  of  hope. 
I  am  the  vessel  of  courage. 
I  am  the  hunger  for  God.  .  .  . 

I  am  Poetry. 

I  boast  a  noble  lineage. 

I  was  the  Spirit  brooding  over  the  face  of  the  waters. 
I  was  the  Word. 

I  was  the  divine  torment  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator 

That  cried  out  for  light. 

I  sang  with  the  Morning  Stars. 

I  breathed  the  dream  of  God  into  the  soul  of  man. 

I  made  a  world.  .  .  . 

I  am  Poetry. 

I  am  the  candid  mirror  of  the  present, 

And  I  am  the  mirror  of  the  gigantic  dooms 

Which  tomorrow  casts  upon  today. 

I  am  the  clear  meaning 

In  the  heat  and  the  tumult. 

I  am  the  difference  between 

A  full  life  and  a  crowded  existence. 

I  am  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

I  am  Poetry. 

I  am  taller  than  the  Empire  State  Building, 
Which  is  only  a  little  poem  in  steel  and  stone. 
I  am  longer  than  the  George  Washington  Bridge, 
For  I  bind  the  poles  of  the  earth  together 
With  a  simple  song. 

I  am  stronger  than  the  derrick  that  scoops  up  a  mountain. 

I  lift  the  heavy  heart 

With  a  rainbow  or  a  leaf. 

From  /  am  Poetry,  by  Joseph  Auslander. 

That  anyone  should  not  like  poetry  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
that  he  should  not  like  food,  or  that  he  abhors  Americans,  or  that 
no  scenic  view  pleases  him.  Can  it  not  be  that  he  has  never  tasted 
the  particular  varieties  of  food  that  are  his  "meat"  (though  they 
may  be  another's  poison) ;  that  he  judges  all  Americans  by  the  rela- 
tives and  associates  for  whom  he  has  formed  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent distaste;  that  he  supposes  all  scenery  to  be  like  his  own 


mountains  or  prairies  or  sea  which  ill-match  his  temperament;  that 
he  constitutionally  objects  to  poetry  because  of  fretful  memories  of 
the  dissected  bits  he  was  exposed  to  in  his  school  days?  What  is  it 
in  poetry  that  offends  him?  Is  it  the  rhythm?  The  language?  The 
theme?  The  answer  can  be  none  of  these.  For  in  the  realm  of  poetry 
lie  such  tremendous  possibilities  of  rhythm,  language,  theme,  and 
form  that  anyone  may  pick  his  fancy  without  resorting  to  fields  less 
pleasing  to  him. 

Our  reactions  to  poetry  may  be  emotional  or  spiritual,  or  they 
may  be  intellectual;  the  same  is  true  of  music  and  art  and  other 
forms  of  beauty.  Some  of  us  read  poetry  for  comfort,  some  for  its 
words,  some  for  its  music,  some  for  amusement,  some  even  for  utili- 
tarian purposes — quotable  lines,  for  example.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
same  poem  will  not  serve  all  these  purposes. 

Poetry  is  essentially  personal.  "A  poet  has  no  secrets,"  so,  too, 
the  reader  brings  to  it  his  own  emotions,  intellect  and  experiences.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  two  people  can  enjoy  a  poem  identically.  You  may 
be  deeply  moved  by  the  meaning  of  a  line;  I  may  be  stirred  by  its 
sound.  For  me,  it  may  not  even  be  necessary  to  understand  the  poet's 
meaning,  if  its  music  enchants  me.  Besides,  is  not  true  that  each 
"understands"  according  to  his  own  nature? 

Shakespeare's  noble  lines  "Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true 
minds  admit  impediments";  Arnold's  Dover  Beach;  and  the  sheer 
enchantment  of  melody  in  Christina  Rossetti  never  fail  to  stir  and 
enthrall  me.  My  neighbor  no  doubt  thrills  to  quite  another  lot  of 
poems.  So  it  is  with  contemporary  poets.  If  the  erudition  and  crystal 
quality  of  Elinor  Wylie  have  failed  to  touch  your  interest,  must  you 
believe  that  Robert  Frost  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  are  not  your 
poets?  Perhaps  the  cynical  turn  of  Dorothy  Parker  or  the  humor 
of  F.  P.  A.  or  the  finish  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  will  please 
you.  If  Conrad  Aiken  bores  you,  why  not  try  Ogden  Nash?  Why 
not  try  him  anyway?  A  poet  for  every  mood. 

This  study  is  not  an  attempt  at  a  "poetry  cure."  Nor  is  it  a 
summary  of  the  "best"  poets  of  the  last  few  years.  It  makes  no 
pretence  of  being  anything  more  than  an  introduction  to  a  few  in- 
teresting poets  of  the  day.  Many  favorites  have  necessarily  been 
omitted;  no  doubt  anyone  can  discover  incomprehensible  exclusions, 
for  the  list  is  not  intended  to  be  "complete"  or  "selected"  even  in  the 
matter  of  importance  and  rank.  Variety  and  interest  have  been  the 
guiding  determinants  in  the  hope  that  everyone  will  find  something 
to  his  liking. 


CHAPTER  I 

OLD  FAVORITES  IN  NEW  DRESS,  AND  FUTURE  FAVORITES 

There  is  no  greater  delight  to  the  poetry-lover  than  to  be  able 
to  pour  over  a  new  anthology  of  verse  and  to  search  for  old  favorites, 
to  deplore  the  taste  which  has  omitted  some  of  his  choicest  and  in- 
cluded others  for  which  he  can  see  neither  rhyme  nor  reason.  An 
anthology  (literally  a  "flower-gathering"),  no  matter  how  carefully 
selected,  how  rigidly  edited,  is  bound  to  reflect  the  personality,  back- 
ground and  tastes  of  the  compiler.  Someone  publishes  a  collection  of 
the  one  hundred  best  poems  in  the  English  language.  It  is  immedi- 
ately suspect.  Best  for  whom,  for  what?  What  are  the  standards 
for  selection?  Who  has  set  them?  The  wisest  selection  in  the  world 
could  hardly  please  every  taste  in  every  particular. 

For  The  Best  Loved  Poems  of  the  American  People,  Hazel  Felle- 
man  has  drawn  upon  her  experience  as  editor  of  the  "Queries  and 
Answers"  page  of  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.  She  says  "The  majority  of  inquiries  that  I  receive 
are  for  favorite  poems,  and  since  not  a  day  passes  that  does  not 
bring  to  my  desk  a  large  sheaf  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  only  natural  that  I  have  learned  something  of  the  poetry 
preferences  of  the  American  people.  I  have  used  this  knowledge 
rather  than  my  own  personal  liking  in  the  selection  of  these  poems." 

There  are  poems  by  both  the  Brownings,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Kipling,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Edgar  Guest,  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox,  and  scores  of  others  of  every  rank  in  literary  quality.  Many 
of  the  poets  are  known  for  little  or  nothing  more  than  the  poem 
listed  here — many,  indeed,  so  little  known  that  they  are  seldom 
associated  even  with  the  "favorite"  poem  they  have  written.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  concerning  the  authorship  is  that  an  amaz- 
ing number  of  Americans'  favorite  poems  are  by  unknown  authors. 

The  anthology  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  such  as  Love  and 
Friendship,  Inspiration,  Poems  that  Tell  a  Story,  Faith  and  Rever- 
ence, with  a  last  section,  Various  Themes,  which  includes  poems 
which  do  not  properly  fall  into  the  other  classes.  There  are  first  line 
and  author  indexes. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  on  the  whole,  if  this  be  represen- 
tative, America's  standards  for  poetry  are  not  very  high. 

A  book  of  an  entirely  different  calibre  is  An  Anthology  of  World 
Poetry  edited  by  Mark  Van  Doren.   This  might  be  called  a  critic's 
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anthology  because  all  the  poems  are  high  in  literary  quality.  To  be 
sure  there  are  many  popular  favorites,  but  the  selection  has  quite 
evidently  not  been  limited  to  these.  The  editor  says  his  purpose  was 
to  make  "an  anthology  of  the  world's  best  poetry  in  the  best  English 
I  could  unearth,  and  when  I  found  no  good  English  at  all  I  left  the 
poet  out.  Pindar,  for  instance,  is  absent  from  these  pages  not  be- 
cause I  was  unwilling  to  accept  his  great  reputation  but  because  I 
discovered  no  English  version  of  him  which  made  him  seem  great — 
or  even,  for  that  matter,  readable."  For  this  same  reason  he  in- 
cluded minor  poets  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance,  though  it 
is  still  a  matter  of  interest  that  a  minor  poet  of  one  nationality  may 
have  received  more  attention  in  our  language  than  a  major  poet  of 
some  other  country. 

The  eighteen  divisions  are  by  language — ranging  from  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Sanskrit  to  English,  Irish  and  American.  Within  each 
section  the  order  of  poets  is  chronological.  In  time  its  scope  is  wide — 
from  the  thirty-fifth  century  B.C.  to  the  twentieth  century  A.D. 
There  are  author,  translator,  title  and  first  line  indexes.  The  pages 
are  rich  in  poems  of  beauty — noble,  tender,  lyrical,  gay  and  sad. 

There  is  another  anthology  which  is  more  truly  "American"  than 
any  other  type  could  possibly  be.  As  such  it  is  bound  to  have  interest 
not  only  for  the  student  and  collector  of  folk-poetry  but  also  for  the 
casual  reader  to  whom  may  come  the  delight  of  seeing  in  print  a 
version  of  an  old  song  or  story  remembered  from  childhood.  This 
is  American  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs  collected  and  compiled  by  John 
A.  Lomax,  Curator  of  the  Folk  Song  Archives  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  his  son,  Alan. 

In  the  twenty-five  sections,  every  part  of  the  country  is  covered, 
from  mountain  to  prairie,  from  the  vaqueros  of  the  Southwest  to  the 
Erie  Canal,  from  cowboys  to  sailors.  John  Henry,  Billy  the  Kid, 
Billy  Boy,  Brigham  Young  are  all  here.  There  are  songs  of  child- 
hood, white  and  Negro  spirituals,  breakdowns  and  play  parties,  "reels" 
and  songs  from  southern  chain  gangs,  overlanders,  miners  and  sol- 
diers. For  some  of  them  music  is  included,  and  sometimes  the  source 
and  history  are  interestingly  detailed. 

Limited  though  it  is  in  scope  this  book  cannot  be  ignored  in 
any  study  comprising  American  poetry. 

From  no  list  of  anthologies,  however  brief,  could  the  name  of 
Louis  Untermeyer  be  omitted.  His  Book  of  Living  Verse  is  one  of 
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the  most  charming  of  collections  of  good  verse.  Like  all  his  selections, 
the  choice  is  pleasing  and  colorful. 

Another  anthology  of  particular  interest  is  Alfred  Kreymborg's 
Anthology  of  American  Poetry;  Lyric  America,  1630-1930  which  in- 
cludes in  the  latest  edition  a  Supplement  1930-1935. 

The  Poet's  Craft,  verses  selected  by  Helen  Fern  Daringer  and 
Anne  Thaxter  Eaton,  while  it  is  designed  for  young  people  is  worthy 
of  note  because,  aside  from  the  inclusion  of  many  famous,  beautiful 
favorites,  it  divides  the  poems  according  to  such  poetic  principles  as 
rhythm,  metrical  measures,  length  of  line,  pattern  and  stanza,  and 
the  kinds  of  poetry.  Each  poem  is  prefaced  by  a  line  or  two  pointing 
out  the  particular  matter  it  illustrates,  whether  it  be  rhyme,  measure 
or  picture.  This  would  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study 
of  poetry  because  it  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  greater  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  poetry  are  derived  from  an  understanding  of  the 
practice  of  the  art — "how  poems  are  made,  how  the  maker  of  verse 
weaves  words  into  patterns  of  beauty.  .  .  ." 

Undoubtedly  the  single  most  important  event  in  the  publishing 
of  modern  verse  in  recent  years  was  the  publication  in  1936  of  the 
Oxford  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  It  continues  from  where  the  Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse  stopped  and  contains  poems  representative  of 
the  period  1892-1935  by  British,  Irish  and  American  poets.  It  is 
interesting  not  only  as  a  collection  of  poems  representing  our  own 
time,  but  also  as  representing  the  personal  taste  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing literary  men  of  today,  conceded  by  many  to  be  the  greatest 
living  poet  writing  in  English— William  Butler  Yeats.  The  introduc- 
tion, which  explains  a  poet's  choice  of  poets  and  poems,  is  a  splendid 
and  illuminating  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  contemporary 
poetry,  and  one  that  could  be  read  with  profit  by  anyone  studying 
the  field.  The  selection,  although  it  is  of  verse  of  our  own  time,  has 
been  so  wisely,  intelligently  and  tastefully  made  as  to  suggest  that 
already  this  is  a  "standard,"  almost  "classical"  collection. 

The  Best  Poems  of  1936,  selected  by  Thomas  Moult,  is  the  fif- 
teenth yearly  volume  in  the  series,  which  gives  it  a  certain  sense  of 
permanence.  It  is  a  compilation  of  what  the  editor  considers  the  best 
poems  that  have  been  published  in  British,  Irish,  and  American 
periodicals  during  the  year,  July  1935 -June  1936.  As  might  be 
expected  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  poetry,  but  much  of  it 
comes  from  the  pens  of  poets  already  well-known  and  it  maintains 
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for  the  most  part  a  high  standard.  A  few  poets  are  represented  by- 
more  than  one  poem.  Several  of  the  poems  are  written  in  memory  of 
other  poets  recently  dead.  There  is  some  very  fine  writing. 

An  anthology  very  different  from  any  of  the  preceding  is  Trial 
Balances,  edited  by  Ann  Winslow.  The  editor  says  in  part,  "The 
poems  in  this  book  were  chosen  primarily  for  their  qualities  of  in- 
terest. That  interest  may  lie  for  some  readers  in  the  discovery  of  a 
few  outstanding  poems  or  of  a  young  poet  of  unusual  promise;  it 
may  lie  in  the  wide  variety  of  material  presented  or  in  the  inter- 
relations between  types  of  poetry  and  critical  opinions;  but  stronger 
than  any  of  these  attractions  is  the  power,  pulling  in  every  section, 
of  holding  attention  because  of  freshness,  of  exhilaration,  in  material. 
Youth's  dynamics  of  ardor  and  conviction  is  responsible  for  this  ex- 
hilaration and  for  one  of  the  chief  values  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The  reader 
may  be  slightly  overwhelmed  at  first  by  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  material  presented.  .  .  .  But  variety  is  necessary  to  the  purpose 
of  picturing  all  poetic  tendencies  current  among  the  verse  writers 
who  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  old.  .  .  .  Poets  whose  verse 
is  distinctive  either  in  content  or  in  technique  have  been  included. 
Variety  has  been  sought  and  some  balance  between  differing  forms 
of  expression  and  contrasting  attitudes  of  mind.  To  many  readers 
the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  book  will  be  the  critical  articles  in 
which  important  poets  and  critics  tell  their  opinions  of  the  young 
writers."  That  these  may  be  the  poets  of  to-morrow  renders  the  vol- 
ume of  especial  interest. 

Another  anthology  of  recent  years  is  interesting  from  still  an- 
other view-point — because  the  poems  have  been  selected  for  inclusion 
by  the  poets  themselves  under  the  impulsion  of  William  Rose  Benet, 
himself  a  poet  of  no  little  merit.  This  anthology  is  Fifty  Poets:  an 
American  Auto-Anthology.  Mr.  Benet  chose  those  poets  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  fifty  best  poets  in  America  and  asked  each  to  select 
from  all  his  published  work  one  of  his  shorter  poems  by  which  he 
would  like  to  be  remembered.  With  the  selection  is  included  a  brief 
paragraph,  containing  in  his  own  words  some  of  the  reasons  the  poet 
has  for  choosing  a  particular  poem.  The  editor  has  added  a  comment 
for  each  selection.  Mr.  Benet  explains  some  of  the  exclusions  in 
his  introduction.  The  book  is  an  interesting  idea,  interesting  also 
in  its  results. 

Another  helpful  volume  is  A  Treasury  of  Modem  Poetry:  an 
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Anthology  of  the  Last  Forty  Years,  edited  by  R.  L.  Megroz.  This,  in 
contrast  to  Fifty  Poets  which  is  American,  is  entirely  English, 
though  there  are  apparent  exceptions  as  in  the  case  of  Conrad 
Aiken  whose  inclusion  is  explained  on  the  ground  that,  "though 
American,  he  lives  much  in  England,  and  is  more  English  than  some 
'English'  poets  of  today."  The  editor's  plan  has  been  to  represent 
the  diversity  of  modern  English  poetry  and  its  most  characteristic 
qualities.  Hence,  besides  the  expected  inclusions,  there  are  good 
poets  little  known.  There  is  pleasing  variety  and  the  introduction 
is  helpful. 

The  Louis  Untermeyer  anthologies,  Modern  British  Poetry  and 
Modern  American  Poetry,  now  in  their  fourth  and  fifth  editions  re- 
spectively (1936)  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  discussion  of  contem- 
porary poetry.  Representative  selections  for  a  wide  range  of  poets 
are  given,  preceded  by  a  biographical  and  critical  note  for  each. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Old  Favorites 

The  Best  Loved  Poems  of  the  American  People,  selected  by  Hazel 
Felleman 

What  is  the  scope?  Are  many  great  poets  included?  Many 
minor  poets?  What  is  the  basis  of  inclusion? 

What  is  the  quality  of  poems?   Illustrate  freely. 

Do  you  believe  this  representative  of  American  taste  in  poetry? 
Were  favorites  of  yours  included? 

How  would  you  rank  this  anthology?  To  whom  and  for  what 
purposes  would  you  recommend  it? 

An  Anthology  of  World  Poetry,  edited  by  Mark  Van  Doren 

What  languages  are  included?  Illustrate  with  poems  from  those 

you  found  most  interesting. 
What  is  the  literary  quality? 

Was  there  wit  and  humor  among  the  ancient  poets  or  is  that 

only  a  modern  attribute?  Illustrate. 
Is  there  much  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  themes? 
What  other  features  impressed  you? 

American  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs,  collected  and  compiled  by  John 
A.  Lomax  and  Alan  Lomax 

What  are  the  sources  of  the  collection?  What  is  its  value? 
To  whom? 
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In  your  opinion  can  anything  be  learned  of  American  history 
and  background  and  character  from  this  collection?  Illus- 
trate. 

Were  some  of  the  ballads  and  songs  familiar  to  you?  In  the 
form  given  here?  If  not,  show  wherein  they  differ. 

II.  Future  Favorites 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Modern  Verse,  chosen  by  W.  B.  Yeats 

What  is  the  basis  of  selection?  Who  selected  it  and  what  does 

he  say  about  poetry  and  this  collection? 
What  is  the  range  of  the  collection? 
What  is  the  literary  quality? 

Read  some  of  the  discoveries  you  made  in  this  anthology. 
The  Best  Poems  of  1936,  selected  by  Thomas  Moult 

Has  this  annual  selection  any  especial  value  or  permanence? 
What  is  the  basis  of  selection?  Is  any  particular  bias  evident? 

Do  "names"  count  or  is  the  selection  made  purely  on  merit? 
What  interested  you  in  this  book? 

Trial  Balances,  edited  by  Ann  Winslow 

Who  are  the  poets  included?  What  was  the  basis  of  selection? 
Has  this  book  any  literary  value?  Any  lasting  value? 
What  is  its  chief  interest? 

Does  this  volume  give  you  any  hope  for  the  future  of  poetry? 


CHAPTER  II 


PULITZER  PRIZE  POETS.  I. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  literary  prize,  however  care- 
fully bestowed,  necessarily  makes  a  man  a  great  writer,  it  means  a 
measuring  rod  of  distinction  of  some  sort  in  the  minds  of  certain  of 
his  contemporaries,  at  least.  Whatever  the  degree  of  discord  aroused 
in  many  cases  by  the  annual  announcement  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
no  one  can  dispute  the  claim  of  the  dean  of  American  poetry  today. 
Not  merely  once  but  three  times  has  Robert  Frost  been  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner. 

A  Further  Range  is  his  sixth  book  of  poems,  the  others  having 
been  gathered  previously  into  one  volume,  Collected  Poems.  The  lat- 
est edition  of  Selected  Poems,  published  in  1936,  also  includes  poems 
from  the  five  earlier  books  chosen  and  grouped  by  Frost  himself, 
and  with  introductory  essays  by  the  English  poet,  W.  H.  Auden, 
and  others. 

Frost's  greatness  has  too  many  qualities  to  be  enumerated  fully, 
as  even  a  cursory  reading  of  his  work  will  show,  but  there  may  be 
found,  among  other  things,  philosophy,  characterization  of  the  most 
subtle  sort,  realism,  epigrammatic  expression,  humour,  poignancy, 
creative  energy,  sound,  and  color.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "he 
has  given  emotion,  thought  and  words  such  flavour  and  freshness  that 
no  poet  since  Whitman  has  been  more  native  and,  in  his  very  localism, 
more  universal." 

"A  Lone  Striker"  stands  outside  the  mill  from  which  he  is  shut 
as  penalty  for  tardiness  and  thinks  of 

Another  place,  a  wood, 
And  in  it,  tall  as  trees,  were  cliffs; 
And  if  he  stood  on  one  of  these, 
'Twould  be  among  the  tops  of  trees, 
Their  upper  branches  round  him  wreathing, 
Their  breathing  mingled  with  his  breathing  .  .  . 
He  knew  a  path  that  wanted  walking; 
He  knew  a  spring  that  wanted  drinking: 
A  thought  that  wanted  further  thinking  .  .  . 

Long-established  favorites  from  among  Frost's  characteristic 
poems  are  "Birches,"  "Mending  Wall,"  and  "The  Runaway." 

Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin  has  written  both  poetry  and  prose; 
notable  among  his  books  are  the  biography  Portrait  of  an  American; 
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and  the  poetry  The  Yoke  of  Thunder  and  Strange  Holiness  which 
won  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1936.  His  latest  work,  Saltwater 
Farm,  poems  of  Maine,  is  judged  by  some  critics  to  be  better  poetry 
than  anything  he  has  previously  written. 

This  is  my  country,  bitter  as  the  sea, 

Pungent  with  the  fir  and  bayberry  .  .  . 

These  are  my  people,  saving  of  emotion, 

With  their  eyes  dipped  in  the  Winter  ocean, 

The  lonely,  patient  ones,  whose  speech  comes  slow, 

Whose  bodies  always  lean  towards  the  blow, 

The  enduring  and  the  clean,  the  tough  and  clear, 

Who  live  where  Winter  is  the  word  for  year 

And  the  briar  rose  had  best  be  brief, 

Where  most  trees  wear  a  dagger  for  a  leaf  .  .  . 

In  this  volume  Coffin  portrays  vividly  "Thief  Jones"  who  was  for- 
given for  his  lies'  sake,  the  farm  family  "Getting  Ready  for  Town," 
the  girl  who 

would  not  enter  church  in  shoes 
In  which  God  took  no  pride, 

Dan  Wholebrook  who  lived  on  "Star-Pudding,"  and  "A  Boy  on  a 
Saltwater  Farm": 

The  farm  for  boys  to  grow  up  on 

Is  one  where  seagulls  bring  the  dawn 

Over  early  on  their  wings  .  .  . 

There  are  winds  and  great  sounds  spread 

Around  to  go  to  sleep  with,  nights  .  .  . 

When  he  walks  rockweed  in  the  cold 

November  nights,  his  steps  show  gold 

Behind  him,  and  on  nights  like  these 

The  sea  is  full  of  radiances 

Of  the  jellyfish  that  swim 

Like  living  candles  lit  for  him. 

Candles  in  the  sea,  white  sails 

Shining  through  apple  boughs,  long  gales, 

The  sun  and  moon  both  cutting  through 

The  dark  wall  of  the  sea,  and  two 

Miracles  or  three  each  hour 

To  open  the  boy  up  like  a  flower. 

Although  Robert  Hillyer  had  written  eight  volumes  of  poetry — 
on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests — made  many  translations,  and  con- 
tributed essays,  criticism  and  short  stories  to  American  and  English 
magazines,  it  was  his  Collected  Verse  which  won  him  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.   His  verse,  written  in  the  previous  sixteen  years,  had  given 
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high  pleasure  to  lovers  of  poetry  and  had  won  the  praise  of  strict 
critics  in  both  England  and  America.  His  work  is  lyrical,  written 
with  traditional  technique  about  universal  emotions,  with  great  feel- 
ing, and  is  colored  and  animated  by  his  spirit. 
The  mirrors  of  all  ages  are  the  eyes 
Of  some  remembering  god,  wherein  are  sealed 
The  beauties  of  the  world,  the  April  field, 
Young  faces,  blowing  hair,  and  autumn  skies. 
The  mirrors  of  the  world  shall  break,  and  yield 
To  life  again  what  never  really  dies; 
The  forms  and  colours  of  earth's  pageantries 
Unwithered  and  undimmed  shall  be  revealed. 
And  in  that  moment  silence  shall  unfold 
Forgotten  songs  that  she  has  held  interred, 
The  ocean  rising  on  the  shores  of  gold, 
Flecked  with  white  laughter  and  love's  lyric  word; 
All  happy  music  that  the  world  has  heard; 
All  beauty  that  eternal  eyes  behold. 

A  Letter  to  Robert  Frost  and  Others  consists  of  seven  "letters" 
which  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The  Forum,  and  The  Sat- 
urday Review  of  Literature,  in  which  Hillyer  criticizes  and  comments 
upon  current  life  and  literature. 

Subjects  for  Study 
I.  Robert  Frost 

A  Further  Range 
Selected  Poems 

Life  and  Background;  Rank;  Works — Characteristics,  Examples. 
II.  Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin 

Saltwater  Farm 

Life;  Prose  Writings;  Poetry — Locale,  Qualities  exemplified  by 
individual  poems  and  lines. 

III.  Robert  Hillyer 

Collected  Verse 

A  Letter  to  Robert  Frost  and  Others 

Life;  Prose  Writings;  Poetry — Distinguishing  features  with  il- 
lustrations. 


CHAPTER  III 


PULITZER  PRIZE  POETS.  II. 
Conrad  Aiken  is  often  praised  as  a  poet  whose  work  grows;  each 
new  volume  marks  a  fresh  advance  and  a  growing  mastery  over  his 
medium;  some  fresh  discovery  in  method  and  approach  is  embodied 
in  each  new  book.  As  his  understanding  grows  more  profound  and 
the  things  that  he  has  to  say  more  subtle  and  intricate,  his  poems 
themselves  seem  to  have  grown  simpler  and  more  direct  in  their  lan- 
guage. So  in  Time  in  the  Rock  he  has  surpassed  his  former  work. 
"Conrad  Aiken  ...  is  the  finest  verbal  musician  on  the  stage  of  con- 
temporary poets  ...  His  lines  move  in  slow,  methodical  rhythm, 
reaching  perfection  in  melodious  imagery  ...  His  deeply  sensitive 
stanzas,  winding  through  disillusion  and  nostalgia,  have  a  beautiful, 
if  tired,  movement." 

.  .  .  the  picture  world, 
the  lost  and  broken  child's  book,  whence  we  treasure 
one  picture,  torn  and  soiled,  the  faded  colours 
precious  because  dimmed,  clear  because  faded, 
the  picture  world,  which  is  ourselves,  speaking 
of  yesterday,  and  yesterday,  and  yesterday  .  .  . 

Come,  let  us  drown  in  rain, 
cry  out  and  drown  in  this  wild  single  drop, 
sound  the  pure  terror  on  steadfast  wings,  and  find 
in  death  itself  the  retrospective  joy 
held,  like  a  picture-book,  in  a  drowned  hand. 
He  sings  of  the  miracle  of  reading: 

...  as  slowly  as  her  eyes  recite  the  lines, — 
from  left  to  right,  from  right  to  left,  softly 
reshaping  from  that  sight  a  world  of  sound  .  .  . 
What  miracle  is  this?  that  she  who  reads 
here  in  a  simple  room  of  time  and  chairs, 
can  watch  a  bough  dissect  an  arc  of  sky?  . 

God 

is  such  a  margin  as  thus  lies  between 
the  poem  and  the  page's  edge,  a  space 
between  the  known  and  the  imagined,  between 
the  reported  and  the  real.  He  is  your  fancy. 
And  you  are  his. 

Sometimes  one  becomes  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  stream-of- 
consciousness  style  but  the  beauty  of  such  poems  as  "This  flower, 
she  said  to  the  child"  is  a  sufficient  reward  for  finding  one's  way  out 
of  the  occasional  obscurity. 
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It  was  for  his  Selected  Poems  that  Aiken  won  the  Pulitzer  prize. 
Other  recent  volumes  are  John  Deth  and  Other  Poems  and  Land- 
scape  West  of  Eden. 

George  Dillon,  a  Floridian,  though  like  Conrad  Aiken  of  Georgian 
descent,  was  the  youngest  recipient  of  the  award  when  his  The 
Flowering  Stone  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Poetry  in  1931.  This 
was  his  second  volume  of  poetry,  the  first,  Boy  in  the  Wind,  having 
been  published  in  1927.  By  many  he  is  considered  the  most  prom- 
ising of  our  younger  poets.  This  can  be  understood  when  one  reads 
such  lines  as  these: 

Alive  in  space  against  his  will, 
A  man  may  find  along  his  way 
Some  loveliness  to  live  for  still: 

He  falls  upon  the  earth  in  May 
And  hides  his  face  from  the  cold  moon 
Whose  beauty  mocks  him  when  he  grieves, 
And  hears  the  birds  subside,  and  soon 
Only  the  noise  of  blowing  leaves, 

And  wonders  why  his  heart  grows  light 
To  hear  the  soft  contagion  spread 
From  tree  to  tree  across  the  night. 
He  knows  that  even  the  jointless  dead 
Are  not  so  lonely  where  they  sprawl, 
Yet  knows  that  he  is  not  alone — 

He  clings  to  something  after  all, 
Stretched  on  a  flying  flowering  stone. 

With  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  Mr.  Dillon  has  translated  Flowers 
of  Evil  from  the  French  of  Baudelaire. 

The  Pulitzer  is  only  one  of  the  many  prizes  awarded  to  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet,  who  has  written  both  poetry  and  novels  and  is  per- 
haps known  to  more  people  for  his  John  Brown's  Body  than  for  any 
other  single  work.  Ballads  and  Poems,  1915-1930  is  representative 
of  his  earlier  work.  He  has  most  recently  published,  in  the  field  of 
poetry,  Burning  City.  This  volume  shows  the  same  power  of  por- 
traiture, colorful  descriptions,  unusual  animation,  sense  of  humor, 
and  variations  in  form  and  manner,  as  have  his  previous  poems,  with 
added  maturity  and  confidence.  Several  of  the  individual  poems  in 
Burning  City  illustrate  certain  of  his  characteristics.  "Notes  to  Be 
Left  in  a  Cornerstone"  reveals  his  descriptive  vigor  and  power  with 
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words.  "Old  Man  Hoppergrass"  who  sees  no  improvement  in  his 
aging  but  must  admit  that  "the  sun's  not  as  hot 

As  it  used  to  be"  is  a  skilful 

portrait  of  age.  The  very  simplicity  of  "The  Lost  Wife"  makes  it 
moving  and  universal: 

Death,  you  have  taken  the  great  like  sparrows, 
But  she  was  so  slight,  so  small,  so  human. 
"The  Sparrow,"  very  different  from  the  usual  poem  on  that  bird 
famed  by  Catullus,  is  pleasingly  light,  and  the  revolt  of  the  machines 
in  "Nightmare  Number  Three"  with  its  humor  and  imagination  is 
decidedly  startling. 

The  latest  book  of  poems  of  another  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  (for 
Conquistador,  q.v.  Chapter  X)  is  Public  Speech.  In  it,  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish  demonstrates  his  dramatic  ability,  good  workmanship  and  mas- 
culine power  and  lyricism. 

The  brotherhood  is  not  by  the  blood  certainly: 

But  neither  are  men  brothers  by  speech — by  saying  so ; 

Men  are  brothers  by  life  lived  and  are  hurt  for  it  .  .  . 

From  "Speech  to  the  Detractors"  come  these  lines: 

When  Lawrence  died  the  hate  was  at  his  bier. 

Fearing  there  might  have  lived 

A  man  really  noble:  really  superior — 

Fearing  that  worth  had  lived  and  had  been  modest — 

Men  of  envious  minds 

Ate  with  venom  his  new  buried  body. 

We  cheat  ourselves  in  cheating  worth  of  wonder. 
Not  the  unwitting  dead 

But  we  who  leave  the  praise  unsaid  are  plundered. 

An  experiment  of  considerable  interest,  the  first  of  its  kind  by 
any  major  poet  of  any  importance,  is  Mr.  MacLeish's  poetic  radio 
drama,  The  Fall  of  the  City.  It  was  presented  by  the  Columbia  Work- 
shop on  April  11,  1937.  Mr.  MacLeish  had  suggested  that  radio  is  the 
ideal  medium  for  the  poet.  The  rendering  of  such  lines  as  these  bear 
out  his  thesis: 

The  mature  man  to  his  fruit  orchard 

Walking  at  peace  in  that  beauty — 

The  years  of  his  trees  to  assure  him. 

One  of  the  high  dramatic  moments  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  poem 
in  which  the  conqueror  "hate  for  his  heat,"  came  over  the  hills; 
walked  "with  a  rattle  of  metal"  up  the  city  street;  raised  his  visor. 
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There's  no  one!  ...  no  one  at  all!  .  .  . 
No  one! 

The  people  invent  their  oppressors;  they  wish  to 
believe  in  them. 

They  wish  to  be  free  of  their  freedom:  released 
from  their  liberty — 

The  long  labor  of  liberty  ended!  .  .  . 

The  City  has  fallen-.  .  . 

The  City  has  fallen  .  .  . 
The  presentation  was  most  effective  and  the  radio  audience  found 
the  telling  of  this  legend  of  the  terror  and  hope  and  final  surrender 
of  the  citizens  of  a  city  a  beautiful  and  moving  thing. 


Subjects  for  Study 
I.  Conrad  Aiken 

Time  in  the  Rock 

The  Poet:  Life;  Works — Prose  and  Poetry. 
Poetry:   Music — Likeness  to  Poe — Estheticism — Scholarliness — 
Mastery  of  Form — Versification — Rhythm — Imagery. 


II.  George  Dillon 

The  Flowering  Stone 

The  Poet  and  His  Background. 

Works:  Quantity — Quality — Characteristics:  Didactic,  Scientific, 
Lyrical,  Mature — Rank  in  Contemporary  Poetry. 


III.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 

Burning  City 
John  Brown's  Body 

The  Poet:  Background  and  Versatility  in  Writing. 

Short  Poems,  especially  exemplified  in  Burning  City:  Charac- 
teristics of  Verse  Form,  Meter,  and  Theme. 

John  Brown's  Body:  Form — Historicity — Style. 

Estimate. 


IV.  Archibald  MacLeish 

Public  Speech 

The  Fall  of  the  City 

Brief  Summary  of  Work. 

Detailed  Study  of  Public  Speech  as  an  example  of  his  work — 
Dramatic  Power — Lyrical  Quality — Artistry  and  Workman- 
ship— Vigor. 

Examination  of  The  Fall  of  the  City  as  a  new  conception  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  radio  as  a  medium  for  the  poet. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PULITZER  PRIZE  POETS.  III. 

Four  women  have  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Poetry — Amy 
Lowell,  who  died  in  May,  1925,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Leonora 
Speyer,  and  Audrey  Wurdemann. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  is  undeniably  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  contemporary  poets.  From  her  first  volume,  Renascence,  which 
established  her  at  once  as  a  poet  of  distinction,  to  her  last,  Conver- 
sation at  Midnight,  her  work  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  comment.  In  her  first  book  "all  the  ingredients  are  found:  the 
love  of  life  and  beauty,  the  ecstatic  pain,  the  identification  with  man- 
kind and  nature,  the  devotion  to  grief,  the  faithless  lover,  the  begin- 
ning of  flippancy,  and  the  ever-perfect  technique." 

It  is  in  the  sonnet  that  Miss  Millay  has  achieved  real  greatness. 
Even  in  some  of  her  earlier  work  this  is  apparent. 

Euclid  alone  has  looked  on  Beauty  bare. 
Let  all  who  prate  of  Beauty  hold  their  peace, 
And  lay  them  prone  upon  the  earth  and  cease 
To  ponder  on  themselves,  the  while  they  stare 
At  nothing,  intricately  drawn  nowhere 
In  shapes  of  shifting  lineage;  let  geese 
Gabble  and  hiss,  but  heroes  seek  release 
From  dusty  bondage  into  luminous  air. 
0  blinding  hour,  0  holy,  terrible  day, 
When  first  the  shaft  into  his  vision  shone 
Of  light  anatomized!   Euclid  alone 
Has  looked  on  Beauty  bare.  Fortunate  they 
Who,  though  once  only  and  then  but  far  away, 
Have  heard  her  massive  sandal  set  on  stone. 

Fatal  Interview,  consisting  of  fifty-two  sonnets,  fully  established 
her  fame.  "Her  best  is  in  the  world  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  and, 
in  her  own  field  she  canot  be  excelled.  Immortality  here  is  defined, 
served  and  achieved." 

Miss  Millay  has  also  written  a  number  of  poetical  plays,  in- 
cluding The  King's  Henchman  which  was  performed  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  with  Deems  Taylor's  music. 

Three  years  after  Fatal  Interview  came  Wine  from  These 
Grapes  which  has  a  variety  of  lyrics,  among  them  a  sonnet  sequence 
in  Petrarchian  form,  "Epitaph  for  the  Race  of  Man."  This  book  re- 
ceived much  criticism,  both  favorable  and  adverse.  Its  trend  is  more 
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"modern"  than  any  of  her  previous  books — a  modernity  deplored  by 
fully  as  many  as  those  who  have  welcomed  it. 

In  1937  appeared  Conversation  at  Midnight  which  has  aroused  a 
storm  of  criticism  in  virtually  all  of  the  book-reviewing  periodicals 
and  newspapers  in  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  certainly  a  far 
cry  from  the  poems  preceding  Wine  from  These  Grapes'  but  it  is  as 
certainly  the  most  "contemporary"  of  all  her  poems.  Most  of  the 
problems  that  confront  man  in  today's  civilization  are  discussed  by 
the  seven  men  who  form  the  dramatis  personae  of  this  conversation. 
Although  Conversation  at  Midnight  is  already  a  best  seller,  many  of 
Miss  Millay's  previous  admirers  will  not  like  it,  may,  in  fact,  dislike 
it;  but  however  the  individual  reader  may  react  to  it,  read  it  he 
must  since  this  is  not  a  poet  who  can  be  disregarded. 

Leonora  Speyer  was  a  mature  woman  of  ripe  experience  before 
her  first  volume  of  poetry,  A  Canopic  Jar,  was  published  in  1921. 
She  had  been  a  concert  violinist,  having  made  her  debut  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  1890,  had  lived  abroad  for  some  time,  and  had 
written  verse  for  five  years  prior  to  her  first  publication.  Besides 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Fiddler's  Farewell  in  1926,  she  has  won  sev- 
eral other  poetry  prizes,  and  was  the  first  woman  president  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America.  Her  third  book,  Naked  Heel,  was  pub- 
lished in  1931.  "Her  style  is  a  blending  of  the  passionate,  the  epi- 
grammatic and  the  musical,  and  communicates  a  direct  thought  or 
emotion." 

Happy  is  he  who  lies  awake 
Because  of  grief  that  hems  him  round, 
For  he  shall  hear,  as  I  have  heard, 
The  first  mild  clamor  of  a  bird 
That  dares  the  day  with  sound  .  .  . 

Sleeping  is  good  and  dreams  are  good, 
And  a  wide,  white  bed  for  their  fickle  sake; 
But  a  bird  at  dawn  in  a  greening  tree, 
And  the  sound  of  its  fluty  filigree, 
Is  worth  the  night  awake. 

Audrey  Wurdemann  (Mrs.  Joseph  Auslander)  is  the  youngest 
person  ever  to  have  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Poetry.  Her  verse  is 
not  marked  by  great  distinction  but  it  is  colorful  and  often  pleasing, 
and  her  attainments  give  promise  for  the  future. 
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The  sweet  wild  dogwood  wears  its  flowers 
Through  silent  shadow-patterned  hours, 
And  ivory  cream-cups  make  a  star 
Where  robin  and  wake-robin  are. 
The  judas-trees  let  crimson  drip 
From  each  spire-pointed  fingertip, 
And  bishop's  croziers  unfold 
To  dust  the  ginger-root  with  gold. 
Then,  gathering  all  her  loveliness, 
Spring  goes,  and  leaves  us  no  address. 

Bright  Ambush,  her  first  work  of  any  importance,  won  Miss 
Wurdemann  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1935.  This  was  followed  by 
Seven  Sins  in  which  the  lyric  quality  of  her  former  volume  was  still 
apparent  and  in  which  she  showed  also  her  ability  to  tell  a  story 
with  clarity  and  vigor.  In  reality  the  seven  poems,  with  prologue 
and  epilogue  which  make  up  the  book,  are  only  divisions  of  one  con- 
tinuous narrative  which  chronicles  the  careers  of  seven  wayward 
brothers  who,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  went  out  into  the  world. 
Splendour  in  the  Grass  appeared  in  1936  and  sustains  her  reputation 
without  revealing  much  advance  in  power  or  distinction. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

The  Harp-Weaver  and  Other  Poems 

Fatal  Interview 

The  King's  Henchman 

The  Poet:  Life  and  Poetical  Objectives,  Lyrics,  Sonnets:  Rich 

Variety,  Beauty,  Quality,  Moods.  Illustrations. 
Plays:  Types,  Themes.  Discuss  one  in  particular  with  illustrative 
lines. 

Wine  from  These  Grapes 

Trend.  Contrast  with  examples  from  previous  works. 

Conversation  at  Midnight 

Setting,  Subjects,  Style.  Illustrations. 

General  Survey  of  Work;  Place  in  Modern  Poetry. 

II.  Leonora  Speyer 

Fiddler's  Farewell 

Background  of  the  Poet. 

Lyrics — Satires — Ballads — Sonnets:    Form    and    Meter — Chief 
Characteristics :  Portraiture — Originality. 

III.  Audrey  Wurdemann 

Bright  Ambush 

Life  of  the  Poet. 

Poetry:  Special  Qualities:  Lyricism,  Color. 

Style — Forms — Meters. 

Estimate. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  DEAN  OF  IRISH  POETS  AND  THE  POET  LAUREATE 

OF  ENGLAND 

William  Butler  Yeats,  "dean  of  Irish  poets,"  is  often  called  the 
greatest  of  our  living  poets.  His  quality  is  hard  to  define.  He  has 
known  intellectual  passion  but  he  has  always  "believed  with  his  emo- 
tions." In  his  sixty-ninth  year  he  says: 

God  guard  me  from  those  thoughts  men  think 

In  the  mind  alone, 

He  that  sings  a  lasting  song 

Thinks  in  a  marrow  bone; 

From  all  makes  a  wise  old  man 
That  can  be  praised  of  all; 

0  what  am  I  that  I  should  not  seem 
For  the  song's  sake  a  fool. 

1  pray — for  fashion's  word  is  out 
And  prayer  comes  round  again — 
That  I  may  seem  though  I  die  old 
A  foolish,  passionate  man. 

Yeats's  later  work  is  not  always  recognizable  as  from  the  same 
pen  as  that  of  his  earlier  poems.  This  is  natural  in  the  writing  of  a 
man  whose  poems  have  drawn  strength  and  beauty  from  a  long,  rich 
life.  His  Collected  Poems,  which  includes  the  poems  published  be- 
tween 1889  and  1933,  appeared  in  1933.  In  1935  was  published  The 
King  of  the  Great  Clock  Tower,  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
which  is  the  author's  commentary  on  each  of  the  poems,  telling  how 
he  conceived  the  idea  and  what  he  has  meant  to  do  in  presenting  it. 

Everyone  who  glances  at  anthologies  is  familiar  with  "Innisfree," 
"The  Rose  of  the  World"  with  its  beautiful 

Who  dreamed  that  beauty  passes  like  a  dream? 

and 

Down  by  the  salley  gardens  my  love  and  I  did  meet; 
She  passed  the  salley  garden  with  little  snow-white  feet. 
She  bid  me  take  love  easy,  as  the  leaves  grow  on  the  tree  .  .  . 

But  everyone  who  reads  Yeats  finds  treasures  equally  to  his  liking 
and  in  the  reading  comes  to  an  appreciation  of  the  poet's  greatness. 
Civilisation  is  hooped  together,  brought 
Under  a  rule,  under  the  semblance  of  peace 
By  manifold  illusion;  but  man's  life  is  thought 
And  he,  despite  his  terror,  cannot  cease 
Ravening  through  century  after  century, 
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Ravening,  raging  and  uprooting  that  he  may  come 

Into  the  desolation  of  reality: 

Egypt  and  Greece  good-bye,  and  good-bye  Rome. 

Hermits  upon  Mount  Meru  or  Everest 

Caverned  in  night  under  the  drifted  snow, 

Or  where  that  snow  and  winter's  dreadful  blast 

Beat  down  upon  their  naked  bodies,  know 

That  day  brings  round  the  night,  that  before  dawn 

His  glory  and  his  monuments  are  gone. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  a  poet's  life-time  certain  awards  of 
public  esteem  are  granted  to  him.  So  it  is  with  England's  Poet 
Laureate.  "John  Masefield  belongs  to  the  school  of  poets  who  reach 
people  of  all  kinds  because  they  write  out  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. He  knows  the  signs  and  wonders  strewn  along  any  man's  and 
every  man's  way  .  .  .  Masefield's  poems  are  quick  with  life— whether 
it  is  the  life  of  King  Arthur's  day,  of  the  sea  and  of  sailors,  or  of 
the  English  country.  His  poems  ring  with  his  'tragic  sense  of  life' 
nobly  blended  with  a  sense  of  the  deep  beauty  in  all  things  and  all 
people." 

Poems,  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  Masefield's  poetic  work, 
was  published  in  1935  and  in  it  are  found  old  favorites  beloved  of 
anthologists,  such  as  "The  Turn  of  the  Tide,"  "Sea-Fever,"  "A  Wan- 
derer's Song,"  and  "Tewkesbury  Road."  It  is  pure  joy  to  turn  the 
pages  and  discover  for  one's  self  such  exquisite  lines  as  these,  follow- 
ing a  description  of  a  night  of  violent  storm  in  "The  Wanderer": 
And  morning  came  quietly  in  upon  sandals  of  peace, 
The  maiden-eyed  morning  who  wakens  the  birds  in  the  dew. 

Here,  too,  are  stirring  narrative  poems,  filled  with  drama  and  beauty, 
and  the  "Masque  of  Liverpool" — 

I  am  the  English  sea-queen;  I  am  she 

Who  made  the  English  wealthy  by  the  sea. 

The  street  of  this  my  city  is  the  tide 

Where  the  world's  ships,  that  bring  my  glory,  ride  .  .  . 

In  A  Letter  from  Pontus,  Masefield's  latest  volume  of  poems,  he 
shows  again  "his  gift  for  brisk  and  exciting  rhythms  and  the  quiet 
flow  of  sheer  music,  his  genius  in  handling  the  dramatic  form  and  in 
telling  a  story,  his  ability  to  fill  a  country-side  with  living  men  and 
women."  The  title  poem  is  Masefield's  answer  to  an  old  and  still  un- 
answered question  posed  by  classical  scholars,  "Why  was  the  poet 
Ovid  banished?"  The  book  contains  several  other  narrative  poems 
and  many  short  ones. 
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Subjects  for  Study 
I.  William  Butler  Yeats 

Collected  Poems 

The  King  of  the  Great  Clock  Tower,  Commentaries  and  Poems 
II.  John  Masefield 

Poems 

A  Letter  from  Pontus  and  Other  Verse 

For  each  of  these  poets  make  two  special  studies  as  suggested 
below: 

1.  Life,  Background  and  Other  Writings. 

Short  Poems:  Types,  Meters,  Forms,  Variety.  Illustrate 
with  special  poems. 

2.  Dramatic  and  Narrative  Poems:  Themes,  Special  Fea- 
tures of  Form  and  Style.  Illustrate. 

Summary,  Criticism,  and  General  Estimate  of  the  Poet 
and  all  his  Works. 


CHAPTER  VI 

AMERICANS  OF  NOTE 

There  are  four  names  in  contemporary  verse  of  considerable 
fame,  but  famous  for  varied  types  of  poetry.  Not  all  of  them  appeal 
to  every  reader,  yet  their  importance  in  American  literature  cannot 
be  denied. 

Robinson  Jeffers,  although  he  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  has  long 
been  associated  with  Carmel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  recently  won  the 
first  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Fellowship  Award  of  $2500.  His  poetry, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  deals  chiefly  with 
tragedy  and  horror.  The  length  of  line  of  his  verse  is  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  the  form  is  loose  and  elastic  and  power  is  always 
apparent.  Both  his  latest  volumes,  Give  Your  Heart  to  the  Hawks  and 
Such  Counsels  You  Gave  to  Me,  are  representative.  The  title  poem  of 
the  former,  in  spite  of  its  resemblance  to  a  Greek  tragedy,  is  grip- 
ping and  real  throughout.  The  poem  from  which  Such  Counsels  You 
Gave  to  Me  derives  its  title  is  based  on  an  old  Scotch  ballad.  In  Mr. 
Jeffers*  version  the  characters  are  psychological  monstrosities  in  a 
melodramatic  situation.  The  shorter  poems  are  more  likely  to  find 
favor. 

"To  the  Stone-Cutters,"  a  favorite  of  Jeffers  himself,  exempli- 
fies his  style,  although  its  brevity  and  theme  relieve  it  of  a  large 
measure  of  his  customary  sombre  tone. 

Stone-cutters  fighting  time  with  marble,  you  foredefeated 

Challengers  of  oblivion 

Eat  cynical  earnings,  knowing  rock  splits,  records  go  down, 
The  square-limbed  Roman  letters 
Scale  in  the  thaws,  wear  in  the  rain.  The  poet  as  well 
Builds  his  monument  mockingly; 

For  man  will  be  blotted  out,  the  blithe  earth  die,  the  brave 
sun 

Die  blind  and  blacken  to  the  heart; 

Yet  stones  have  stood  for  a  thousand  years,  and  strained 

thoughts  found 
The  honey  of  peace  in  old  poems. 

The  author  of  The  Spoon  River  Anthology  won  such  renown  with 
this  first  book,  that  although  Poems  of  People  is  his  twentieth  book 
of  poetry,  his  fame  has  perhaps  been  merely  sustained  rather  than 
increased.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Edgar  Lee  Masters  has 
failed  in  his  intervening  volumes  to  maintain  the  promise  and  au- 
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thority  of  Spoon  River.  Several  of  his  works  have  won  high  critical 
as  well  as  popular  acclaim.  His  poetry  has  seemed  more  "American" 
because  of  the  use  he  has  made  of  American  material.  It  is  in  this 
metier  that  his  strength  lies  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  poems  least 
pleasing  in  his  latest  work  are  those  which  deal  with  classical  and 
other  seemingly  unfamiliar  ground.  The  book's  energy  lies  in  the 
rousing  celebrations  of  American  historical  characters  and  events, 
and  evocations  of  vanished  American  simplicities.  From  the  poem 
"Fall  Plowing"  come  these  lines: 

After  the  Limited  leaves  Elizabeth 

There  are  few  plowmen.  Soon  the  sea-marsh  smell 

Drifts  in  from  wastes  of  rushes,  where  the  breath 

Of  the  hidden  sea  defies  the  city's  spell, 

Until  beyond  the  Palisades  appear 

The  towers  of  broker,  lawyer,  auctioneer, 

Where  men  make  adding  machines, 

And  plows  and  buy  and  sell.  .  .  . 

I  have  known  travelers  to  say 

After  this  journey,  that  amid  the  scenes, 

And  crowds  around  the  Empire  Building  they 

Kept  like  a  sun-blot  in  their  memory  yet 

A  plowman  against  the  fading  light  of  day, 

A  black  and  haunting  silhouette. 

Invisible  Landscapes  contains  poems  of  a  somewhat  philosophical 
nature.  Mr.  Masters  has  also  written  some  long  dramatic  poems, 
most  recent  among  them  being  "The  New  World,"  presenting,  in 
blank  verse,  the  whole  epic  of  American  history  from  the  days  of  the 
Norsemen  to  the  present  time. 

Carl  Sandburg,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  poets, 
has  recently  written  The  People,  Yes,  a  long  poem  of  the  American 
people  against  a  panoramic  background.  "The  legends  and  myths,  the 
proverbs  and  wisdom  of  many  ages  and  places  contribute  to  the  un- 
folding of  an  epic  theme." 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
from  corners  lashed  in  wind 
and  bitten  with  rain  and  fire, 
from  places  where  the  winds  begin 
and  fogs  are  born  with  mist  children, 
tall  men  from  tall  rocky  slopes  came 
and  sleepy  men  from  sleepy  valleys, 
their  women  tall,  their  women  sleepy, 
with  bundles  and  belongings, 
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with  little  ones  babbling,  "Where  to  now? 
what  next?"  .  .  . 

In  the  darkness  with  a  great  bundle  of  grief  the 

people  march. 
In  the  night,  and  overhead  a  shovel  of  stars  for 

keeps,  the  people  march: 

"Where  to?  what  next?" 
Sandburg's  background  has  given  him  the  contacts  which  have 
helped  him  to  become  "the  laureate  of  industrial  America."  He  has 
strength,  vitality,  brutality  even,  as  in  his  poem  "Chicago."  He  has 
also  delicacy,  poignancy,  tenderness  and  a  deep  understanding  of  men's 
thwarted  desires  and  dreams. 
The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet. 

It  sits  looking 
over  harbor  and  city 
on  silent  haunches 
and  then,  moves  on. 

"Fog." 

The  strong  men  keep  coming  on. 

They  go  down  shot,  hanged,  sick,  broken. 

They  live  on  fighting,  singing,  lucky  as  plungers. 

The  strong  mothers  pulling  them  on  .  .  . 

The  strong  mothers  pulling  them 

from  a  dark  sea,  a  great  prairie, 

a  long  mountain. 
Call  hallelujah,  call  amen,  call 

deep  thanks. 
The  strong  men  keep  coming  on. 

"Upstream." 

Of  all  American  poets,  Ezra  Pound  is  probably  the  least  "popu- 
lar" in  his  appeal.  He  has  had,  however,  a  tremendous  influence  both 
as  critic  and  as  poet  upon  American  poetry.  His  particular  distinc- 
tion has  been  described  thus:  "He  has  developed  into  a  connoisseur 
of  the  curious;  a  formalist  arguing  in  a  musty  and  deserted  class- 
room. It  is  not  life  he  seeks  but  the  library;  and  there  he  has  locked 
himself  in.  Once  in  a  while  he  opens  a  window  and  hears  people 
laughing  and  brawling  in  the  street.  But  he  listens  only  for  a  moment. 
The  window  is  slammed,  the  curtains  are  drawn,  the  midnight  oil 
is  lit — and  he  is  back  again,  picking  his  way  through  literatures, 
amassing  technicalities,  and  dreaming  of  himself  in  his  favorite  role: 
the  aristogogue  in  power,  the  precieux  regnant.  .  .  .  His  painstaking 
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study  in  collected  literatures  has  yielded  him  an  accent,  an  attitude 
...  He  has  really  little  to  say,  but  he  says  that  little  in  a  manner 
that  gives  his  words  the  tone  of  authority.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
phrases  as  his  gestures  that  are  distinguished  and  arresting  . 
Pound  triumphs  in  the  gesture.  He  raises  his  arm,  his  fingers  become 
nimble,  his  eyebrows  go  up— and  what,  when  spoken,  is  trivial,  be- 
comes glamorous  with  a  suggestion  of  mystery.  This  is  his  power." 
Be  in  me  as  the  eternal  moods 

of  the  bleak  wind,  and  not 
As  transient  things  are — 
gaiety  of  flowers. 
Have  in  me  in  the  strong  loneliness 

of  sunless  cliffs 
And  of  grey  waters. 

Let  the  gods  speak  softly  of  us 
In  days  hereafter, 

The  shadowy  flowers  of  Orcus 
Remember  Thee. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

FOUR  BRITISH  POETS 

Beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  all  British  poets  of  genuine  dis- 
tinction, De  La  Mare,  Davies,  Stephens  and  Aldington  have  little  in 
common.  That  each  is  individual  is  part  of  his  charm,  and  taken  to- 
gether they  offer  sufficient  variety  to  afford  poetry-lovers  much 
pleasure. 

The  Englishman  Walter  De  La  Mare,  like  many  other  versatile 
poets,  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  his  prose  works.  His  poetry 
for  children  is  very  remarkable;  he  has  written  poems  from  the 
child's  consciousness  that  recapture  the  child's  mentality.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  he  recognizes  that  "between  their  dream  and  their 
reality  looms  no  impassable  abyss." 

"Mr.  De  La  Mare  is  a  poet  of  delicate  lights  and  shadows  and  of 
subtle  and  exquisite  suggestions  and  overtones.  His  presentation  of 
personality  in  his  short  character  sketches  never  lacks  distinction. 
His  presentation  of  fairies  and  of  the  spirits  that  haunt  the  border- 
lines of  his  consciousness  never  lacks  an  element  of  seriousness.  He 
observes  nature  and  life  gravely  and  records  his  observations  faith- 
fully, but  there  is  also  a  quiet,  shy,  quaint  humor  in  many  of  his 
lyrics.  His  rhythms  are  fluent  and  admirably  adjusted  to  his  moods 
and  meanings  that  move  with  them.  His  images  are  just  and  right." 
His  latest  works  are  Poems,  1919-1934.  and  Fleeting,  and  Other  Poems. 

Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon 

Walks  the  night  in  her  silver  shoon; 

This  way,  and  that,  she  peers  and  sees 

Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees; 

One  by  one  the  casements  catch 

Her  beams  beneath  the  silvery  thatch; 

Crouched  in  his  kennel,  like  a  log, 

With  paws  of  silver  sleeps  the  dog; 

From  their  shadowy  cote  the  white  breasts  peep 

Of  doves  in  a  silver-feathered  sleep; 

A  harvest  mouse  goes  scampering  by, 

With  silver  claws,  and  a  silver  eye; 

And  moveless  fish  in  the  water  gleam, 

By  silver  reeds  in  a  silver  stream. 

"Silver." 

William  H.  Davies  was  born  in  Wales  and  when  a  boy  ran  away 
from  home  and  tramped  the  wide  world  over,  as  he  relates  in  his 
Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp.  As  might  be  expected,  many  of 
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his  best  poems  are  lyrics  of  nature  which  owe  their  beauty  to  his 
power  of  minute  and  accurate  observation.  His  manner  is  wholly 
natural  and  he  has  the  secret  of  the  old  artless  song  and  ballad.  Most 
of  his  poems  are  brief  and  lyrical.  He  represents  human  nature 
simple  and  unspoiled. 

What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 

No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass, 
Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  grass. 

No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight, 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  stars  at  night. 

No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty's  glance, 
And  watch  her  feet,  how  they  can  dance. 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that  smile  her  eyes  began. 

A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

"Leisure." 

Poems  and  The  Birth  of  Song:  Poems  1935-36  are  the  last  pub- 
lished works  of  Davies. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  the  Irishman,  James  Stephens,  were  re- 
issued in  1930;  and  the  following  year  came  Strict  Joy.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  much  admirable  prose. 

"James  Stephens  is  April  in  Ireland.  Chase  his  laughing  fancy 
down  the  lyric  lane,  and  it  stops  in  tears;  or,  the  other  way  about. 
Whether  sprightly  or  serious,  his  thought  nearly  always  wears  a 
thin,  shimmering  mantle  which  may  be  called  Loveliness.  That  his 
poetry  is  not  great  is  as  unimportant  as  the  dragon-fly's  failure  to  be 
the  rainbow— let  us  remember  too  that  there  is  always  the  ento- 
mologist whose  preferences  must  be  served." 

Mad  Patsy  said,  he  said  to  me, 

That  every  morning  he  could  see 

An  angel  walking  on  the  sky; 

Across  the  sunny  skies  of  morn 

He  threw  great  handfuls  far  and  nigh 

Of  poppy  seed  among  the  corn; 

And  then,  he  said,  the  angels  run 

To  see  the  poppies  in  the  sun. 
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A  poppy  is  a  devil  weed, 
I  said  to  him — he  disagreed; 
He  said  the  devil  had  no  hand 
In  spreading  flowers  tall  and  fair 
Through  corn  and  rye  and  meadow  land, 
By  garth  and  barrow  everywhere: 
The  devil  has  not  any  flower, 
But  only  money  in  his  power. 

And  then  he  stretched  out  in  the  sun 
And  rolled  upon  his  back  for  fun: 
He  kicked  his  legs  and  roared  for  joy 
Because  the  sun  was  shining  down, 
He  said  he  was  a  little  boy 
And  would  not  work  for  any  clown : 
He  ran  and  laughed  behind  a  bee, 
And  danced  for  very  ecstacy. 

"In  the  Poppy  Field." 

Richard  Aldington  is  another  versatile  English  poet  who  has 
literary  and  critical  studies  and  many  admirable  translations  to  his 
credit,  and  has  in  the  last  few  years  become  widely  known  as  a  novel- 
ist. As  a  poet  he  has  fulfilled  the  promise  given  by  his  early  work, 
published  just  before  the  war.  He  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Imagists.  His  poetry  is  marked  by  exquisite  sensuous  imagery, 
limpid  phrases  and  a  fine  lyrical  gift.  The  Poems  of  Richard  Aiding- 
ton  (1934)  is  a  complete  collection  of  his  verse,  much  of  which  had 
not  been  published  in  America,  and  a  few  had  not  appeared  before 
in  book  form.  Life  Quest  was  published  in  1935. 

Tell  me  not  beauty  dies  like  dew 

The  envious  sun  draws  trembling  up, 

Nor  liken  hers  to  that  brief  hue 

Flushes  the  rose's  tender  cup — 

For  things  like  her  so  lovely  are 

They  should  outlive  the  bravest  star. 

If  all  my  senses  still  conspire, 

Ere  their  meridian  be  past, 
To  set  the  blossoms  of  desire, 

The  worm  shall  not  exult  at  last; 
Her  children  and  my  words  I  trust 
Shall  speak  her  grace  when  we  are  dust. 

"A  Sophistry  of  Duration." 
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SOME  POETS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Of  the  many  poets  in  the  South  today,  a  few  who  seem  especially 
to  merit  the  recognition  which  has  come  to  them  have  been  selected 
arbitrarily  for  consideration.  Because  they  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  quality  of  verse  being  written  by  Southerners,  they  may  stand 
also  for  those  others  who,  for  lack  of  space  or  because  their  published 
work  antedates  recent  years,  have  had  to  be  omitted  from  this  chap- 
ter. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  poets  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  are  Southerners. 

Archibald  Rutledge,  who  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate  of  South 
Carolina  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  has  produced  two  volumes 
of  poetry  in  the  last  few  years,  Veiled  Eros  in  1933,  and  Brimming 
Chalice  in  1936.  In  his  verse  is  found  a  fresh  command  of  words* 
thoughts  and  images. 

I  have  heard  all  joy  a-carol 

In  one  cardinal's  call; 

Seen  the  pride  of  all  the  summer 

In  one  red  leaf  fall; 

Felt  the  universal  rapture 

In  one  singing  bird; 

Known  the  anguish  of  creation 

In  one  loveless  word. 

"In  Miniature." 

If  in  my  songs  the  note  of  grief  is  heard, 

The  sound  of  evening  bells  and  elegies, 

Melodies  by  moonlight  of  the  mockingbird, 

The  night-wind  through  the  dim  and  dreaming  trees, — 

My  voice  is  of  my  Country.  I  was  born 

By  sorrowful  fair  shores,  that  in  the  arms 

Of  visions  sleep,  far,  magical,  forlorn, 

Mourned  by  the  beauty  of  pines  and  oaks  and  palms. 

You  do  not  hear  me  singing.  But  you  hear 

The  twilight  wind  through  myrtle,  bay,  and  pine; 

The  mystery  of  marshes  wide  and  drear; 

The  golden  bells  of  the  lustrous  jasmine-vine; 

The  grieving  loveliness  that  live-oaks  wear; 

The  wildwood  where  the  sad  lost  moonbeams  shine. 

"My  Country." 

Mr.  Rutledge  has  had  published  some  twenty  volumes  of  prose 
and  poetry  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  of  essays  and  verse 
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to  numerous  magazines.  He  is  head  of  the  English  Department  at 
Mercersburg  Academy  in  Pennsylvania;  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Social  Science;  and  in  1930  won  the  John  Burroughs 
Medal  for  the  best  nature  writing  in  America. 

Virginia  Moore  is  a  good  technician  and  her  practised  lyricism 
and  emotion  make  her  verses  superior  to  those  of  many  women  poets. 
Homer's  Golden  Chain  is  the  work  of  an  experienced  writer  with  an 
interesting  mind. 

Tell  me,  God,  what  am  I  to  do 

When  sheer  opposites  are  true  ? 

When  a  straight  stick  in  water  is  a  crook, 

And  speech  in  anger  wiser  than  a  book  ? 

When  a  face  looks  beautiful  and  whole 

And  is  the  mask  of  a  misshapen  soul 

Tied  on  with  strings  ?  God,  how  do  you 

Part  the  almost  from  the  true  ? 

Part  love  from  hatred  when  love  wheels 

About,  and  treads  on  hatred's  heels  ? 

Know  which  is  better,  that  or  this 

Way  of  life,  whose  bait  is  bliss, 

When  sternly,  though  the  spirit  sighs, 

Each  the  other  one  denies? 

What  faith,  or  love,  or  loyalty 

Is  unequivocal  and  free 

As  sunlight  falling  on  a  tree  ? 

This  is  her  impression  of  a  "Stroke  of  Lightning": 

All  nature  hurried  to  an  unknown  end. 
I  saw  the  black  cloud  bend. 

Tall  beech-tops  sallied  in  an  unaccountable  blast 

Which  moaned  as  it  passed; 

Whereon,  a  child  who  does  not  understand, 

I  tried  to  see  my  own  white  hand 

Stretched  out  in  front — when  suddenly  there  broke 

On  my  sight  the  great  oak, 

Seen  every  day,  but  now  for  the  first  time  seen, 
Each  leaf  stamped  brilliant,  barbed  and  keen. 

"A  few  years  ago  Lawrence  Lee's  Summer  Goes  On  found  its 
way  to  the  hands  of  many  people  who  welcomed  it  as  the  work  of  a 
young  lyric  poet  who  wrote  as  naturally  as  a  fish  swims  ...  It  was 
for  the  'golden  lyricism,'  'the  crystalline  loveliness,'  the  'Elizabethan 
touch'  that  Summer  Goes  On  was  praised.  In  his  new  volume,  Monti- 
cello  and  Other  Poems,  Mr.  Lee  shows  an  astonishing  change  in  his 
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work  since  the  very  short  time  of  the  publication  of  his  earlier  poems 
.  .  .  The  measure  of  growth  is  unmistakable  .  .  .  The  sensuous  beauty 
and  lyric  eloquence  are  toned  down,  and  a  soberer  mood  and  deeper, 
if  not  also  darker,  cast  of  thought  thickens  the  fabric  of  the  lines  .  .  ." 

The  faint,  the  failing  little  speech  of  men! 

No  word  I  write,  with  all  my  passion,  shows 

What  answer  I  would  give,  in  music,  when 

Your  beauty  breaks  upon  me  like  a  rose. 

What  true  and  simple  line  will  ever  place 

My  shape  and  meaning  naked  in  your  mind  ? 

Between  us  lie  the  flesh  and  all  of  space; 

What  word  shall  keep  our  hearts  from  being  blind  ? 

Turn  not  to  words  to  find  out  what  I  am; 
There  walks,  for  any  eyes,  a  ghost  of  me. 
Turn  to  the  flesh,  which  is  the  hot  blood's  dam, 
The  heart,  which  beats  and  hammers  to  be  free; 
Turn  to  this  burning  life,  which  turns  to  you 
With  all  of  love  or  truth  it  ever  knew. 

Lawrence  Lee  was  born  in  Alabama.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  he  was  for  several  years  an  editor  in  New 
York.  Many  of  his  poems  were  first  published  in  the  Virginia  Quar- 
terly Review  and  Scribner's  Magazine.  He  now  lives  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

"It  was  Weaver,"  said  Mencken,  "who  first  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  proletariat  carries  on  his  most  lofty  and 
sentimental  thought  in  the  same  tongue  he  uses  in  discussing  base- 
ball." But  although  John  V.  A.  Weaver  uses  the  dialect  and  slang 
called  "American"  his  verse  is  seldom  humorous,  "the  'lowbrows'  of 
whom  he  writes  are  not  comic  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  reader." 
Each  succeeding  book,  indeed,  is  less  dependent  on  the  American  vul- 
gate,  as  his  latest  volume  of  verse,  Turning  Point,  testifies. 

John  V.  A.  Weaver  was  born  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and 
was  reared  in  Chicago.  He  has  had  a  varied  and  colorful  career  and 
his  literary  work  is  likewise  varied.  From  his  volume  To  Youth 
comes  the  following: 

This  I  say  to  you. 

Be  arrogant!  Be  true! 

True  to  April  lust  that  sings 

Through  your  veins.  These  sharp  springs 

Matter  most — Afteryears 

Will  be  time  enough  for  sleep  .  .  . 
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Carefulness  .  .  .  and  tears  .  .  . 
Now,  while  life  is  raw  and  new, 
Drink  it  clear,  drink  it  deep! 
Let  the  moonlight's  lunacy 
Tear  away  your  cautions.  Be 
Proud,  and  mad,  and  young,  and  free! 
Grasp  a  comet!  Kick  at  stars 
Laughingly!  Fight!  Dare!  .  .  . 

Allen  Tate,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  was  graduated  from  Vander- 
bilt  University,  and — like  many  other  poets — has  worked  in  New 
York,  won  literary  awards,  and  written  many  books  and  articles 
aside  from  his  verse.  Selected  Poems,  published  in  1937,  included  all 
the  work  from  previous  volumes  which  this  southern  poet  has  cared 
to  keep.  Allen  Tate  is  "distinctly  a  modern  poet,  both  in  his  technique 
and  in  his  choice  of  subject  matter;  expert  in  the  handling  of  con- 
ventional poetic  form,  expert,  too,  in  the  treatment  of  the  principal 
modern  theme,  the  sterility  of  the  mind,  separated  as  it  is  now,  from 
the  emotions  .  .  .  The  metaphors  are  fresh  and  free-ranging,  but  they 
are  not  freakish;  the  allusions  are  rich  and  varied,  but  not  so  re- 
mote as  to  be  obscure  or  'private'.  What  difficulties  this  poet  may 
present  are  superficial  and  disappear  as  soon  as  his  method  is  under- 
stood." From  "Ode  to  the  Confederate  Dead"  these  lines  are  taken: 

Night  is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
And  in  between  the  ends  of  distraction 
Waits  mute  speculation,  the  patient  curse 
That  stones  the  eyes,  or  like  the  jaguar  leaps 
For  his  own  image  in  a  jungle  pool,  his  victim. 

What  shall  we  say  who  have  knowledge 

Carried  to  the  heart  ?  Shall  we  take  the  act 

To  the  grave  ?  Shall  we,  more  hopeful,  set  up  the  grave 

In  the  house  ?  The  ravenous  grave  ? 

Leave  now 
The  shut  gate  and  the  decomposing  wall: 
The  gentle  serpent,  green  in  the  mulberry  bush, 
Riots  with  his  tongue  through  the  hush — 
Sentinel  of  the  grave  who  counts  us  all! 

Rebecca  Cushman,  North  Carolinian,  in  Swing  Your  Mountain 
Gal  not  only  reveals  an  authentic  poetic  gift  but  in  the  charming  il- 
lustrations shows  herself  to  be  an  artist  as  well.  This  book  of  stories 
and  sketches  of  southern  mountaineers,  told  in  free  verse,  records 
folk  sayings,  folk  tales  and  folk  dramas.  Miss  Cushman  often  uses 
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the  language  of  the  characters  themselves  to  tell  the  story.  These 
are  humorous  and  dramatic  yarns,  rich  in  human  feeling  and  very 
sincere. 

There  is  a  spot  where  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

And  Georgia  meet;  where  the  Great  Smokies 

And  the  Blue  Ridge  blend.  And  all  around 

For  many  wooded  miles,  the  sweep  of  range  on  range 

Spreads  out  in  resting,  rugged  strength. 

The  silences  of  half  a  million  years 

Seem  dammed  up  like  blue  waters, 

Potent  with  unconquered  might. 

The  great  One  Mind  that  thought  these  mountains 

Must  hold  their  very  being 

In  a  deep  and  joyous  love,  that  they  should  give 

This  endless  mystery;  vitality,  eternal  morning 

Of  unspent  creation  still  unfolding! 

There  are  depths  of  shifting  loveliness 

That  seem  infinity  ensnared;  caught,  held  an  instant 

In  the  veiled  and  haunting  purples; 

Melting,  unimagined  blues  of  every  scene  .  .  . 

Subjects  for  Study 
I.  Archibald  Rutledge 

Brimming  Chalice 

II.  Virginia  Moore 

Homer's  Golden  Chain 

III.  Lawrence  Lee 

Monticello  and  Other  Poems 

IV.  John  V.  A.  Weaver 

Turning  Point 

V.  Allen  Tate 

Selected  Poems 

VI.  Rebecca  Cushman 
Swing  Your  Mountain  Gal 

For  each  of  the  poets,  consider  his  background,  and  its  effect, 
if  any,  on  his  work;  his  other  writings  and  general  qualifications;  the 
work  especially  referred  to,  with  particular  attention  to  its  quality 
and  characteristics.  Examine  it  carefully  to  see  whether  there  are 
any  evidences  of  a  quality  inherent  in  it  that  would  mark  it  as  the 
work  of  a  southern  poet.  Two  of  the  poets  might  be  grouped  together 
for  consideration,  if  desired. 
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SOME  NEGRO  POETS 

That  some  very  distinctive  and  fine  work  is  being  done  among 
American  Negro  poets  must  be  conceded  by  anyone  who  has  made 
even  a  superficial  study  of  contemporary  poetry.  Langston  Hughes, 
for  instance,  is  placed  in  the  first  rank  by  some  critics,  along  with 
other  American  poets  of  considerable  renown.  Critics  among  the 
Negroes  themselves  are  inclined  to  place  Langston  Hughes,  Sterling 
Brown,  Countee  Cullen,  Claude  McKay  and  Jean  Toomer  ahead  of 
others  of  their  race— a  rating  concurred  in  readily  by  many  readers. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  James  Weldon  Johnson,  author  of 
the  famous  Lift  Ev'ry  Voice  and  Sing,  widely  known  as  the  "Negro 
Anthem";  William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  the  indefatigable  anthologist; 
Frank  Marshall  Davis  and  many  others. 

Although  Claude  McKay,  a  Jamaican  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1912,  has  of  late  years  deserted  poetry  for  fiction,  he  cannot 
be  omitted  from  the  briefest  list  of  contemporary  Negro  poets.  "His 
lines  are  saturated  with  a  people's  passion;  they  are  colored  with  a 
mixture  of  bitterness  and  beauty."  His  earliest  poems  were  in  dialect, 
but  in  1920  Spring  in  New  Hampshire,  in  literary  English,  was  pub- 
lished. Harlem  Shadows  is  his  best-known  collection.  It  includes, 
among  later  poems,  the  best  poems  from  earlier  volumes.  "Flame- 
Heart,"  "The  Tropics  in  New  York,"  "The  Lynching,"  "The  Harlem 
Dancer,"  and  "Harlem  Shadows"  are  among  the  individual  poems 
for  which  McKay  is  best  known. 

Applauding  youths  laughed  with  young  prostitutes 

And  watched  her  perfect,  half -clothed  body  sway; 

Her  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  blended  flutes 

Blown  by  black  players  upon  a  picnic  day. 

She  sang  and  danced  on  gracefully  and  calm, 

The  light  gauze  hanging  loose  about  her  form; 

To  me  she  seemed  a  proudly-swaying  palm 

Grown  lovelier  for  passing  through  a  storm. 

Upon  her  swarthy  neck,  black,  shiny  curls 

Profusely  fell;  and,  tossing  coins  in  praise, 

The  wine-flushed,  bold-eyed  boys,  and  even  the  girls, 

Devoured  her  with  eager,  passionate  gaze; 

But,  looking  at  her  falsely-smiling  face, 

I  knew  her  self  was  not  in  that  strange  place. 

Jean  Toomer,  whose  first  book  Cane,  published  in  1923,  included 
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stories  as  well  as  poems,  has  contributed  also  to  various  magazines. 
The  following  lines  are  from  his  "Georgia  Dusk": 

The  sky,  lazily  disdaining  to  pursue 

The  setting  sun,  too  indolent  to  hold 

A  lengthened  tournament  for  flashing  gold, 

Passively  darkens  for  night's  barbecue, 

A  feast  of  moon  and  men  and  barking  hounds, 
An  orgy  for  some  genius  of  the  South 
With  blood-hot  eyes  and  cane-lipped  scented  mouth, 

Surprised  in  making  folk-songs  from  soul  sounds  .  .  . 

William  Stanley  Braithwaite  reveals  that  rare  combination  of 
creative  writer  and  critic.  His  work  seems  to  belong  to  American 
literature  in  general  rather  than  to  Negro  literature  in  particular. 
He  has  published  three  books  of  original  verse,  the  last  in  1922,  in 
which  he  has  shown  himself  a  master  of  verse  artistry  in  simple 
forms.  He  has  a  lyric  gift,  and  some  of  his  work  shows  a  strong  note 
of  mysticism.  It  is,  however,  his  critical  qualities  that  seem  to  have 
won  out.  He  may  easily  stand  as  one  of  America's  principal  antholo- 
gists with  the  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse,  an  annual  publication 
over  an  extended  period,  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Magazine  Verse, 
The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse,  The  Book  of  Georgian  Verse,  The 
Book  of  Restoration  Verse,  and  others,  standard  among  anthologies, 
to  his  credit. 

The  most  successful  of  present  day  Negro  poets,  if  judged  by 
volumes  issued  and  prizes  gained,  is  Countee  Cullen.  Among  other 
awards,  in  1930  he  was  given  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  in  Europe 
for  literary  work.  Both  Color,  his  first,  and  Copper  Sun,  his  second 
book,  received  much  notice.  The  Ballad  of  the  Brown  Girl,  from 
which  the  following  lines  are  taken,  is  also  well-known  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  show  an  advance  in  poetic  power. 

0  lovers,  never  barter  love 

For  gold  or  fertile  lands, 
For  love  is  meat  and  love  is  drink, 

And  love  heeds  love's  commands. 

And  love  is  shelter  from  the  rain, 

And  scowling  stormy  skies; 
Who  casts  off  love  must  break  his  heart 

And  rue  it  till  he  dies. 

"The  Black  Christ"  deals  with  a  lynching  in  a  mystical  rather 
than  a  realistic  vein.  Countee  Cullen's  latest  volume  is  The  Medea 
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and  Some  Poems,  which  contains  a  new  version  of  The  Medea  of 
Euripides  and  about  thirty  short  poems,  including  a  number  of 
sonnets  and  some  translations  from  the  French.  Countee  Cullen  is 
more  sympathetic  to  tradition  and  convention  than  most  other  out- 
standing Negro  poets  of  the  day.  He  shows  much  delicate  perception 
and  a  keen  instinct  for  beauty. 

In  contrast  to  Countee  Cullen's  insistence  on  tradition  is  Lang- 
ston  Hughes  who  has  emphasized  the  racial  idea  and  has  rebelled 
against  conventional  patterns.  His  poems  "The  Negro,"  "The  Negro 
Speaks  of  Rivers,"  and  "I,  Too"  (quoted  below)  bespeak  his  pride 
of  race. 

I,  too,  sing  America. 

I  am  the  darker  brother. 

They  send  me  to  eat  in  the  kitchen 

When  company  comes, 

But  I  laugh, 

And  eat  well, 

And  grow  strong. 

Tomorrow, 

I'll  sit  at  the  table 

When  company  comes. 

Nobody'll  dare 

Say  to  me, 

"Eat  in  the  kitchen," 

Then. 

Besides, 

They'll  see  how  beautiful  I  am 
And  be  ashamed — 

I,  too,  am  America. 

Langston  Hughes  has  also  written  "Blues"  poems,  and  others  in 
dialect.  Some  of  his  poems  are  stark,  realistic,  and  almost  ugly  in 
contrast  to  the  lyric  simplicity  of  "Dreams": 

Hold  fast  to  dreams 

For  if  dreams  die 

Life  is  a  broken-winged  bird 

That  cannot  fly. 

Hold  fast  to  dreams 
For  when  dreams  go 
Life  is  a  barren  field 
Frozen  with  snow. 
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The  Dream  Keeper,  and  Other  Poems  is  a  selection  of  sixty 
poems  taken  from  earlier  volumes:  The  Weary  Blues  and  Fine 
Clothes  to  the  Jew,  and  twenty-one  new  poems,  especially  chosen  for 
young  people.  There  is  sufficient  variety  to  show  Hughes  at  his  best. 

Sterling  A.  Brown,  now  Professor  of  Literature  in  Howard 
University,  has  been  ranked  close  to  Langston  Hughes  in  poetical 
attainment.  His  Southern  Road  is  thought  to  be  as  original  and 
significant  a  first  book  of  verse  as  has  yet  appeared  by  any  Negro 
poet.  He  has  considerable  ability  in  writing  lyrical  dramas  to 
interpret  Negro  life.  It  is  in  his  road-songs,  chants  and  blues  that 
he  has  made  his  chief  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Negro, 
although  he  writes  capably  in  literary  English.  Southern  Road  por- 
trays Negro  folk  characters,  the  endurance,  laughter  and  religion 
of  the  Negro  on  the  levee,  in  the  chaingang,  in  cottonfields,  cabins 
and  northern  cities.  James  Weldon  Johnson  says,  "More  than  any 
other  poet  Sterling  Brown  has  made  thematic  use  of  Negro  folk 
epics  and  ballads.  He  has  really  absorbed  the  spirit  of  this  poetry, 
made  it  his  own.  He  has,  in  fact,  worked  it  into  original  and  genuine 
poetry." 

Swing  dat  hammer — hunh — 
Steady,  bo'; 

Swing  dat  hammer — hunh — 
Steady,  bo'; 
Ain't  no  rush,  bebby, 
Long  ways  to  go  .  .  . 

White  man  tells  me 
Damn  yo'  soul; 
White  man  tells  me 
Damn  yo'  soul; 
Got  no  need,  bebby, 
To  be  tole. 

Chain  gang  nevah — hunh — 
Let  me  go; 

Chain  gang  nevah — hunh — 
Let  me  go; 
Po'  los'  boy,  bebby, 
Evahmo'.  .  .  . 

James  Weldon  Johnson,  who  has  had  a  varied  career  as  teacher, 
lawyer,  United  States  consul  in  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua  and  as 
editor  and  college  professor,  found  his  strongest  inclination  in  literary 
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work.  He  is  known  among  other  things  for  his  light  operas  for  which 
his  brother  composed  the  music;  for  fiction,  editorial  work  and  poems. 
He  has  also  been  the  editor  of  anthologies  of  note.  Saint  Peter  Relates 
an  Incident  is  largely  made  up  of  poems  from  earlier  volumes  now 
out  of  print.  Lyric  beauty,  pathos,  simplicity,  ready  rhyme,  vigorous 
workmanship  are  found  here,  but  perhaps  nothing  more  stirring  than 
"Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing,"  the  first  stanza  of  which  follows: 

Lift  every  voice  and  sing 

Till  earth  and  heaven  ring, 

Ring  with  the  harmonies  of  Liberty; 

Let  our  rejoicing  rise 

High  as  the  listening  skies, 

Let  it  resound  loud  as  the  rolling  sea. 

Sing  a  song  full  of  the  faith  that  the  dark  past  has 
taught  us, 

Sing  a  song  full  of  the  hope  that  the  present  has 

brought  us. 
Facing  the  rising  sun  of  our  new  day  begun, 
Let  us  march  on  till  victory  is  won. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Negro  Poetry 
The  Negro  Genius,  by  Benjamin  Brawley 
Negro  Poets  and  Their  Poems,  by  Robert  T.  Kerlin 

Negro  Poetry  in  American  Literature— Older  Poets— Poets  of  To- 
day—Contrasts and  Comparisons— Influence  on  Contempor- 
ary Negro  Poetry— Claude  McKay— Jean  Toomer— W.  S. 
Braithwaite,  Anthologist  and  Poet. 

II.  Countee  Cullen 

The  Medea 

Background— Poetry— Conventional  and  Traditional  Quality- 
Negro  or  American? 

III.  Langston  Hughes 

The  Dream  Keeper 

Life— Works— Racial  Pride— Characteristics  of  Verse. 

IV.  Sterling  A.  Brown 

Southern  Road 

Poetry— Authentic  Quality— Humor— Pathos— Negro  Character- 
istics: Acceptance,  etc. 

V.  James  Weldon  Johnson 
Saint  Peter  Relates  an  Incident 

Life— Works— Poetry— Special  Qualities— Lyricism— Simplicity. 


CHAPTER  X 

RECENT  NARRATIVE  POEMS 

From  ancient  days  people  have  enjoyed  the  relation  of  deeds  of 
valor,  adventure  and  history  in  the  songs  and  poems  of  their  race. 
This  still  holds  true  and  not  infrequently  a  poet  brings  forth  a  long 
narrative  poem  in  the  hope  of  immortalizing  some  deed  that  has 
caught  his  fancy.  Such  a  poem  is  Prelude  to  "Icaros"  by  John 
Williams  Andrews,  contemporary  of  Archibald  MacLeish  and  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  at  Yale.  It  is  intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  Icaros 
legend  of  Lindbergh,  upon  which  the  author  is  working,  but  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  It  shows  real  force  and  originality  and  moves  swiftljr 
and  surely  with  an  exuberant  variety  of  meter  and  structure  and 
an  exciting  vitality. 

Who  has  not  longed  for  wings? 

Look  up! 

Take  now  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
Take  now  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
And  let  the  spirit  fly  from  itself 
To  earth's  uttermost  parts! 

JMake  a  song  for  Icaros;  let  it  be  a  dirge, 

Played  by  the  winds  on  reeds;  for  the  wind  carried  him; 

Let  the  colors  of  clouds  be  in  it, 

For  he  rose  among  clouds; 

And  the  strange  bloom 

Of  shells  and  the  under-sea, 

For  the  sea  received  him.  .  .  . 

Now  Icaros  is  arisen  again! 

The  spluttering  of  his  cold  motors  is  to  be  heard 

in  the  dawn,  when  the  stars  grow  pale 

over  the  sheds  of  the  airlines; 
They  roar  through  hot  noondays  of  sun : 

through  deepening  twilights: 

through  velvet  nights; 
They  roar  over  mountains:  over  floors  of  oceans; 
They  roar  to  palmetto-jungles  and  daffodil-fields: 

to  mesas  and  snowy  plains: 

to  hills  without  snow; 
They  roar  over  jewelled  cities  and  highways: 

over  lonely  outposts: 

a  throbbing  thunder: 

crescendo  come  up  the  sky: 

a  glitter:  a  singing: 

decrescendo  gone  down  the  sky: 

they  pass:  are  forgotten. 
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"There  have  always  been  contemplative  spirits  and  active  spirits, 
but  rarely  have  both  elements  been  so  terribly  fused  in  one  man  as 
in  Lawrence  of  Arabia."  Lawrence:  the  Last  Crusade,  is  a  poem  of 
the  three  lives  of  T.  E.  Lawrence  by  Selden  Rodman. 

The  Lamp — 

I  am  the  man.  Carchemish  is  the  place. 

The  time  is  Nineteen-Thirteen.  Where  I  stand 

By  scholars'  camp,  near  ruins  on  a  strip 

Of  fertile  green  that  winds  through  sand  and  dust, 

This  river,  black  Euphrates,  once  proud  queen 

From  which  a  hundred  empires  sprung,  thunders 

In  cataracts  from  the  Taurus.  .  .  . 

The  Sword- 
Prepare  for  battle  now.  Prepare,  prepare! 
Leave  nothing  to  the  Gods:  the  sword  be  sharpened, 
The  bullets  counted;  oil  the  locks  and  barrels; 
Make  rations  iron,  and  the  hearts  of  men 
Like  starlight,  diamonded  to  shiver  heaven, 
Cruel  and  cold  and  distant  

The  Wheel- 
So  in  the  conquest  of  our  element,  air, 
The  men  who  make  the  headlines  with  their  flights 
From  dawn  to  dawn,  may  dare,  but  they  must  fade 
Before  what  countless  loving  hands  prepare 
Nameless  perfection,  the  mechanic's  might! 

"This  epic  brings  poetry  back  to  serve  its  great  and  original 
function:  to  bring  out  the  legend  and  the  meaning  of  events." 

Since  for  five  centuries  Joan  of  Arc  has  been  the  theme  of  writers, 
no  claims  can  be  made  for  the  narrative  poem  The  Maid  of  Orleans 
by  Kerr  Rainsford  for  freshness  of  subject.  It  is,  however,  an  effec- 
tive work  with  its  form  and  meter  attuned  to  the  changing  moods 
of  the  tale. 

The  story  opens  on  a  light  and  lyric  note: 

Oh  the  wind  blows  over  the  fields  of  Spring, 
To  the  dusky  wood  and  the  fairy  hill  .  .  . 

In  such  a  setting  Joan  hears  the  voices: 

And,  through  the  light,  one  voice  that  spoke  to  her: 

"Child  of  God—  Thou  shalt  go— Thine  is  the  task- 
Strength  shall  be  given,  whate'er  He  shall  ask." 
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The  poem  climbs  to  the  point  of  the  Dauphin's  trust: 
Bugles  blowing  down  the  river — 

Flags  a-flutter  down  the  breeze — 
Shining  steel  and  gleaming  water 
Through  the  green  of  April  trees. 

Forth  from  Blois  along  the  river 

Footman,  horseman,  iron  shod, 
Chanting  priest  and  creeking  wagon — 

On  to  Orleans  with  God! 


But  the  tide  turns  at  Paris: 

The  star,  which  like  a  meteor  had  flashed, 
Invincible  across  the  night  of  fear, 
Had  reached  its  zenith,  and,  in  loveliness, 
Began  its  lonely  passage  down  the  sky. 

Joan,  conscious  of  her  destiny,  replies  to  d'Alencon  who  is  beg- 
ging her  to  flee  with  him: 

"I  may  not.  I  would  gladly  come,  dear  friend; 
And  gladly  would  return  me  to  my  home, 
To  see  my  mother,  and  the  hills  I  love — 
The  little  church;  to  hear  the  quiet  bells 
Ringing  at  evening;  and  to  know  the  peace 
That  floods  the  valley  with  the  coming  night  .  .  ." 

Throughout,  the  use  of  lyric  verse  to  relieve  the  blank  verse  is 
most  moving  and  effective,  and  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  executed  in 
beauty. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters,  long  identified  as  an  authentic  "American" 
poet,  has  written  an  epic  which  links  gold-seekers  in  1849  with  the 
legendary  Argonauts  in  The  Golden  Fleece  of  California. 

Does  my  life  symbolize, 

May  it  be  likened  to  America's, 

Which  built  its  Argo,  with  all  lovelier 

Dreams  of  the  voyage,  but  to  win  the  prize 

Of  riches  only,  by  all  broken  laws 

In  wars,  revenges,  robberies  and  greeds? 

Shall  it,  like  Jason  lying — perhaps  concealed 

Under  the  ship  it  built — be  crushed  for  weight, 

Of  treasure,  which  the  strength  thereof  exceeds, 

And  falls  therefore  ? 

This  is  a  stirring  narrative  "of  five  young  men  and  a  girl  who, 
marked  by  lust  for  gold,  set  out  for  El  Dorado.  What  happens  to 
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them  on  the  way  and  what  they  find  there  make  a  new  kind  of 
American  Odyssey,  deeply  charged  with  the  philosophy  of  what,  in 
the  end,  the  Golden  Fleece  turns  out  to  be.  This  philosophy  is  typi- 
cally American  and  the  book  presents  important  challenge  and  inter- 
pretation of  American  life." 

Conquistador,  which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Poetry  for  Archi- 
bald MacLeish,  describes  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spanish 
soldiers  under  Cortes.  It  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  Bernal  Diaz 
del  Castillo,  himself  one  of  the  conquerors.  In  preparation  for  the 
writing  of  this  epic,  the  author  spent  the  spring  of  1929  in  the 
Mexican  sierras,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  in  general  followed  the 
account  given  by  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  in  his  True  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  New  Spain.  He  altered,  transposed  and  invented  inci- 
dents at  his  own  pleasure.  George  Dangerfield  in  the  Bookman  said: 
"Archibald  MacLeish  is  one  of  the  few  contemporary  poets  who  seem 
to  be  capable  of  achieving  a  major  poetry.  No  poet  alive  can  give 
to  the  word  (as  a  separate  entity)  such  a  full,  single,  lucid,  and  pro- 
found being,  and  no  poet  can  write  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
light  in  more  startling  or  clearer  imagery.  He  has  created  a  poetry 
of  visible  beauty  in  words  that  are  'solid  and  real,  live  things'." 

Time  done  is  dark  as  are  sleep's  thickets: 
Dark  is  the  past:  none  waking  walk  there: 
Neither  may  live  men  of  those  waters  drink: 

And  their  speech  they  have  left  upon  the  coins  to  mock  us- 
And  the  weight  of  their  skulls  at  our  touch  is  a  shuck's 
weight: 

And  their  rains  are  dry  and  the  sound  of  their  leaves  fallen: 
(We  that  have  still  the  sun  and  the  green  places) 
And  they  care  nothing  for  living  men:  and  the  honey  of 
Sun  is  slight  in  their  teeth  as  a  seed's  taste— 

What  are  the  dead  to  us  in  the  world's  wonder  ? 
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Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Prelude  to  "Icaros,"  by  John  Williams  Andrews. 

II.  Lawrence:  the  Last  Crusade,  by  Selden  Rodman, 

III.  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  by  Kerr  Rainsf ord. 

IV.  The  Golden  Fleece  of  California,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 
V.  Conquistador,  by  Archibald  MacLeish. 

For  each  of  the  five  epics  tell  something  of  the  author,  his  life 

and  achievements. 
Tell  the  story.  Is  it  authentic  and  based  on  historical  fact  or 

drawn  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  imagination  of  the  author? 
Analyze  the  style  of  the  narrative. 
Describe  the  form  of  verse. 

Explain  the  meter  (or  meters)  and  give  examples  from  the  poem 
to  illustrate. 

Criticize  the  poem,  and  choose  portions  to  illustrate  its  various 
qualities. 


CHAPTER  XI 
A  FEW  WOMEN  POETS  OF  AMERICA 

As  in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  women  are  more  and  more  making 
a  place  for  themselves  in  literature.  Among  the  many  American 
women  now  writing  verse,  a  few  may  be  chosen  as  representative 
of  the  most  interesting  from  one  viewpoint  or  another. 

Too  few  people  know  the  charm  of  Elizabeth  Morrow's  slender 
volume,  Quatrains  for  My  Daughter.  Her  life  as  the  wife  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man  and  the  mother  of  such  an  interesting  daughter  as 
Anne  Lindbergh  has  somewhat  overshadowed  her  literary  achieve- 
ments in  the  public  eye.  But  such  verses  as  "Atlas,"  "Lot's  Wife," 
and  "Marigold"  mark  her  as  a  poet  of  no  little  distinction. 

Bring  me  no  cold  white  roses  when  I  die, 
But  burn  the  brightest  candles  where  I  lie 
With  yellow  marigolds  for  winding  sheets, 
As  golden  promise  of  the  golden  streets. 

Road  to  America,  Frances  Frost's  new  book,  consists  of  a  series 
of  vignettes  on  American  history,  a  section  of  sonnets  and  some 
excellent  lyrics  in  various  forms.  Miss  Frost's  poetry  is  simple, 
direct  in  feeling,  mature  and  beautiful.  This  is  her  sixth  volume  of 
poems  and  supports  the  thesis  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
women  poets.  She  has,  on  the  whole,  maintained  a  high  artistic 
standard. 

Gaze  not  on  love  too  closely 
lest  that  bright  gift  reveal 
flaws  the  imperious  spirit 
be  reluctant  to  condone. 
But  look  on  love  with  nearly 
shuttered  eyelids:  lower 
your  lashes  as  children  do 
to  make  a  star  come  down. 

"To  an  Analyst." 

The  best  of  the  poetry  of  Eunice  Tietjens  is  written  in  a  fluent 
free  verse,  alive  with  color  and  personality.  Leaves  in  Windy  Weather 
is  the  fourth  and  latest  of  her  books  of  poems.  She  has  also  edited 
a  distinguished  anthology,  Poetry  of  the  Orient. 

Beautiful  and  rich  is  an  old  friendship, 
Grateful  to  the  touch  as  ancient  ivory, 
Smooth  as  aged  wine,  or  sheen  of  tapestry 
Where  light  has  lingered,  intimate  and  long. 
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Full  of  tears  and  warm  is  an  old  friendship 
That  asks  no  longer  deeds  of  gallantry, 
Or  any  deed  at  all — save  that  the  friend  shall  be 
Alive  and  breathing  somewhere,  like  a  song. 

Among  the  outstanding  names  in  contemporary  poetry,  that  of 
Lola  Ridge  deserves  a  high  place.  She  is  a  more  distinguished  poet 
than  most  of  the  other  women  now  writing  in  America.  William  Rose 
Benet,  in  1933,  placed  her  among  the  first  six,  of  whom  only  one 
other  is  still  living  four  years  later.  Her  narrative  poem,  Firehead, 
has  been  ranked  among  the  best  long  poems  written  by  American 
poets,  men  or  women.  Her  short  poems  also  are  truly  creative  and 
vibrant,  distinguished  by  restrained  power  and  sensitive  and  subtle 
delineations.  Dance  of  Fire  is  her  latest  published  volume. 

I  have  loved  well  this  world  that  thou  hast  made 

Of  excellent  proportions,  with  the  sweat 

Of  light  upon  thy  forehead.  Intimate 

As  hands  in  the  dim  midnights  on  me  laid 

And  dearer  .  .  .  the  wind's  touch,  the  salt-blown  spray. 

The  too  tenacious  fingers,  inly  curled, 

The  eyes  that  sought  me  ...  or  that  looked  away.  .  .  . 

I  have  loved  tolerably  .  .  .  but  thy  world, 

With  all  the  high  companions  of  its  flight, 

Is  the  exalted  image  I  shall  keep 

Until  the  last  intrusion  of  the  light 

That  for  some  secret,  unimagined  sake, 

When  I  would  sink  deliciously  to  sleep 

As  one  who  sinks  in  snow,  stings  me  awake. 

Margaret  Widdemer's  poetry  is  only  a  part  of  her  literary  con- 
tribution; she  has  a  long  list  of  novels  and  romances  to  her 
credit  as  well  as  some  short  stories  and  works  for  children.  Her 
poetry  has  long  been  popular,  ever  since  Factories  with  Other  Lyrics 
was  published  in  1915,  in  fact.  "Factories"  is  one  of  the  best  socio- 
logical poems  ever  written  in  this  country.  In  1918  The  Old  Road 
to  Paradise  divided  the  Columbia  Poetry  Prize  with  Carl  Sandburg's 
Cornhuskers.  Her  most  recent  verse  is  Hill  Garden.  Miss  Widde- 
mer's  poetry  has  a  pleasing  lyric  quality  and  varies  from  witty  lighv> 
verse  to  emotional  poetry  of  a  deeper  nature. 

"You  shall  live  long,"  said  the  wise  woman, 

Nodding  her  turbaned  head — 
They  who  are  all  my  company 

Will  go  early  to  bed 
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And  I  shall  sit  in  the  lower  room 

Watching  the  long  dusk  dull 
Everything  that  was  terrible  <■ 

And  swift  and  beautiful; 

Forgetting  that  wind  blows  over  a  hill, 
Forgetting  that  far  roads  wind  .  .  . 

"You  shall  live  long,"  said  the  wise  woman- 
She  thought  she  was  kind. 

The  poetry  of  Louise  Bogan,  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  women  poets,  is  "metaphysical  and  precise."  "There  is  a 
firmness  and  a  subtlety  as  well  as  a  vivid  music  about  her  poems. 
They  speak  the  color  of  a  woman's  mind  in  a  voice  which  has  within 
it  passion  and  fire  and  wit  and  gentleness."  Her  latest  book,  The 
Sleeping  Fury,  which  contains  only  twenty-five  poems,  is  remark- 
able in  technical  variety. 

I  turned  from  side  to  side,  from  image  to  image,  to 

put  you  down, 
All  to  my  purpose;  for  you  the  rhymes  would  not  ring — 
Not  for  you,  beautiful  and  ridiculous,  as  are  always 

the  true  inheritors  of  love, 
The  bearers;  their  strong  hair  moulded  to  their  fore- 
heads as  though  by  the  pressure  of  hands. 
It  is  you  that  must  sound  in  me  secretly  for  the  little 
time  before  my  mind,  schooled  in  desperate 
esteem,  forgets  you — 
And  it  is  my  virtue  that  I  cannot  give  you  out, 
That  you  are  absorbed  into  my  strength,  my  mettle, 
That  in  me  you  are  matched,  and  that  it  is  silence 
which  comes  from  us. 

Darkling  Plain,  by  Sara  Bard  Field,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
book  making,  with  typography  by  the  famous  Grabhorn  Press.  But 
the  contents,  the  important  thing,  also  make  it  a  beautiful  book.  Mrs. 
^ield  is  representative  of  the  West  and  is  said  to  show  its  influence 
in  her  work.  Her  poetry  is  often  moving,  rich  in  language,  finely 
imaginative,  sensitive  and  "valiant."  Darkling  Plain  is  her  sixth 
book  of  verse,  the  fifth  having  been  a  long  narrative  poem,  Barabbas. 

How  like  a  diver,  headlong  to  the  sea 

You  plunged  to  death  and  with  what  powerful  stroke 

Swam  underneath  before  the  surface  broke 

To  your  remote  return— but  not  to  me. 

Too  far  that  rising  was  from  certainty 

For  even  owl-eyed  anguish  to  evoke 
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An  apparition  bodiless  as  smoke 

Of  you  or  of  your  shore  of  destiny. 

But  once,  in  dream,  from  dark  wave  to  white  sand, 

A  little  breathless  but  with  no  dismay 

You  leaped  and  brushed  the  drops  of  ebon  spray 

From  your  bright  body  with  a  careless  hand. 

Then  turned  as  one  familiar  with  the  way 

And  vanished,  followed  by  a  laughing  band. 

Genevieve  Taggard's  poetry  is  marked  by  a  fine  vitality  and  an 
undeniable  balance  of  emotion  and  intellect.  She  handles  language 
and  lyric  form  expertly  and  for  the  most  part  has  used  extreme  care 
and  has  never  submitted  anything  but  her  best.  Calling  Western 
Union,  most  recent  of  her  books,  is  not  her  best  work,  however,  being 
so  tinged  with  proletarian  partisanship  as  to  lose  in  poetic  value. 
Not  Mine  to  Finish:  Poems  1928-1934,  containing  forty  lyrics  and 
one  long  poem,  is  a  better  example. 

Try  tropic  for  your  balm, 
Try  storm, 

And  after  storm,  calm. 

Try  snow  of  heaven,  heavy,  soft  and  slow, 

Brilliant  and  warm. 

Nothing  will  help,  and  nothing  do  much  harm.  .  .  . 

Burn  in  the  jewelled  desert  with  the  toad. 
Catch  lace 

Of  evening  mist  across  your  haunted  face; 
Or  walk  in  upper  air,  the  slanted  road. 
It  will  not  lift  that  load; 
Nor  will  large  seas  undo  your  subtle  ill.  .  .  . 

From  "Try  Tropic." 


Subjects  for  Study 

Two  or  more  of  these  poets  may,  if  desired,  be  combined  for 
effective  study. 

I.  Elizabeth  Morrow 
Quatrains  for  My  Daughter 

Life  and  Background — Prose  Works. 

Poetry— Meter — Rhyme— Lyric  Quality— Imagination— Maturity 
— Sense  of  Humor. 

II.  Frances  Frost 

Road  to  America 

Background — Fiction. 

Poems— Strength— Beauty— Artistry— Individuality. 
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III.  Eunice  Tietjens 

Leaves  in  Windy  Weather 

Life  and  Other  Literary  Work. 

Poetry— Form— Meter— Imagery— Oriental  Translations— Versa- 
tility. 

IV.  Lola  Ridge 

Dance  of  Fire 

Background — Influence  on  Work. 

Poetry— Long  Poems— Short  Poems— Themes— Pictorial  Quality 
— Sensitivity — Similes. 

V.  Margaret  Widdemer 

Hill  Garden 

Life — Novels — Romances — Children's   Books — Short   Stories — 
Parodies. 

Poetry — Sociological — Emotional — Sentimental — Light  Verse. 
VI.  Louise  Bogan 

The  Sleeping  Fury 

Poetry— Technical  Variety— Celtic  Flavor— Cadence— Emotional 
Quality — Art. 

VII.  Sara  Bard  Field 

Darkling  Plain 

Background — Influence  on  Work. 

Poetry — Language — Themes — Nobility — Delicacy. 

VIII.  Genevieve  Taggard 

Not  Mine  to  Finish 

Background — Other  Works. 

Poetry — Vitality — Balance — Technique. 


CHAPTER  XII 

NOTEWORTHY  ENGLISHWOMEN 

The  women  poets  of  England  are,  almost  without  exception, 
little  known  in  America.  This  is  unfortunate  for  they  are  writing 
distinctive  verse  which  deserves  a  wider  recognition  than  it  often 
receives  in  this  country.  A  few  of  the  many  women  writers  in  poetry 
are  proposed  here  for  special  consideration. 

Literary  families  are  not  unusual  in  England,  and  in  this  cate- 
gory are  the  Sitwells,  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  poets  and  writers 
in  other  fields  as  well.  Selected  Poems  is  the  most  recent  publication 
by  Edith  Sitwell,  who  is  frequently  acclaimed  as  the  outstanding 
poet  among  the  women  of  England.  This  volume  includes,  besides  a 
selection  of  previous  work,  two  new  poems  and  an  introductory  essay 
on  her  own  poetry — "The  best  discussion  of  how  and  why  a  certain 
type  of  poetry  is  put  together  since  Poe's  post  facto  analysis  of 
'The  Raven'." 

Her  poems  are  fresh,  brilliant,  vivid,  amusing  and  beautiful.  "To 
this  poet  not  only  words  but  vowels  and  consonants  have  potentialities 
of  which  we  seldom  think.  But,  above  all,  she  has  an  iridescent 
mind."  Although  she  puts  emphasis  upon  her  dealing  with  simple 
emotions  her  technique  is  masterly.  Of  her  poetry,  Miss  Sitwell  says: 

If  some  of  the  images  in  these  poems  appear  strange, 
it  is  because  my  senses  are  like  those  of  primitive  peoples, 
at  once  acute  and  uncovered — and  they  are  interchangeable; 
where  the  language  of  one  sense  is  insufficient  to  convey  a 
meaning,  a  sensation,  I  use  another,  and  by  this  means,  I 
attempt  to  pierce  down  to  the  essence  of  the  thing  seen,  pro- 
ducing or  heightening  its  significance  by  discovering  in  it 
attributes  which  at  first  sight  seem  alien,  but  which  are 
actually  related — by  producing  its  quintessential  color,  and 
by  stripping  it  of  all  unessential  details. 

For  A  Trophy  of  Arms:  Poems  1926-1935,  Ruth  Pitter  won  the 
Hawthornden  Prize  given  annually  in  England  for  the  best  work  of 
imaginative  literature  by  a  writer  under  forty-one  years  of  age.  This 
volume  brings  together  about  sixty  lyrical  and  philosophical  poems 
of  great  beauty,  work  written  during  the  last  ten  years.  An  earlier 
volume  brought  together  the  previous  ten  years  of  her  writing. 
James  Stephens  in  his  preface  to  A  Trophy  of  Arms  says  that  he 
considers  Ruth  Pitter  next  to  W.  B.  Yeats  as  a  fine  artist  in  the 
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English  language.  "The  two  peculiar  gifts  which  make  Miss  Pitter's 
verse  what  it  is  and  ensure  its  permanence  ...  are  a  perfect  ear 
and  exact  epithet.  How  those  two  ever  get  combined  is  incompre- 
hensible—one would  think  it  was  never  possible— but  when  the  com- 
bination does  appear  then  you  have  verse  of  that  classic  sort  which 
is  founded  and  secure  of  its  own  future."  (Hilaire  Belloc) 

Close,  mortal  eyes:  open,  my  eyes  in  heaven. 

On  consolations  that  the  poor  devise. 

On  the  clay  image  and  the  candles  seven 
Close,  mortal  eyes. 

Open  upon  the  plains  of  the  merry  land, 
Eternal  eyes,  on  joy  for  ever  whole: 
Return  with  tidings  I  shall  understand, 
Eyes  of  my  soul. 

The  soul  has  eyes:  alas,  she  has  no  tongue, 
She  has  no  word  of  all  the  mysteries, 
No  syllable  that  may  be  said  or  sung. 
Close,  mortal  eyes. 

Few  poets  have  a  richer  or  more  interesting  literary  and  his- 
torical background  than  Victoria  Sackville-West.  The  author  of 
books  of  travel  and  a  number  of  novels,  including  The  Edwardians 
and  All  Passion  Spent,  Miss  Sackville-West  has  established  a  genuine 
place  for  herself  in  contemporary  literature.  Because  of  her  lecture 
tours  in  this  country  with  her  husband,  Harold  G.  Nicolson,  she  is 
more  widely  known  here  than  most  other  women  poets  of  England. 
She  won  the  Hawthornden  Prize  in  1927  for  her  long  poem,  The  Land, 
which  is  reprinted  in  Collected  Poems  with  the  author's  selection 
from  other  early  works  and  verses  hitherto  unpublished  or  printed 
only  in  periodicals  or  anthologies.  The  poems  are  not  grouped  chron- 
ologically but  are  put  together  according  to  subject. 

Miss  Sackville- West's  poetry  is  distinguished  by  great  beauty 
of  language  and  rhythm,  and  is  pleasing  in  color,  imagination  and 
thought. 

No  lights  are  burning  in  the  ivory  tower 

Like  a  tall  lily  in  the  moonlight  risen; 

No  light,  to-night,  within  the  ivory  prison. 

No  golden  glow  behind  the  blackened  panes 

Like  golden  anthers  in  a  pallid  flower; 

The  gates  are  looped,  to-night,  with  hasps  and  chains. 

Only  the  little  virgin  coldly  smiling 

With  carven  finger  raised  to  carven  lip 
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In  secrecy  beneath  the  latticed  moon 
Preserves  her  secret,  keeps  her  virgin  watch 
On  silvered  fields  that  to  the  silver  heaven 
Lie  open  as  the  restless  summer  sea 
Crossed  by  one  tall  incautious  sailing-ship, 
Or  love  to  lover  generously  given. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  include  H.  D.  (Hilda  Doolittle) 
among  women  poets  of  England,  for  she  is  an  American  by  birth. 
However,  she  has  identified  herself  with  the  literary  life  of  both 
countries,  and  her  marriage  to  the  English  poet  and  novelist,  Richard 
Aldington,  gives  England  an  advantage. 

H.  D.  with  Ezra  Pound  started  the  Imagist  movement  in  London 
in  1911-12.  Untermeyer  says  of  her  that  she  "is,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  important  of  her  group.  She  is  the  only  one  who  has  steadfastly 
held  to  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  its  credo.  She  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  true  Imagist.  Her  poems,  capturing  the  firm  delicacy  of 
the  Greek  models,  are  like  a  set  of  Tanagra  figurines.  Here,  at  first 
glance,  the  effect  is  chilling — beauty  seems  held  in  a  frozen  gesture. 
But  it  is  in  this  very  fixation  of  light,  color  and  emotion  that  she 
achieves  intensity.  What,  at  first,  seemed  static  becomes  fluent;  the 
arrested  moment  glows  with  brimming  energy." 

Whirl  up,  sea — 

Whirl  your  pointed  pines, 

Splash  your  great  pines 

On  your  rocks, 

Hurl  your  green  over  us, 

Cover  us  with  your  pools  of  fir. 

"Oread." 

Red  Roses  for  Bronze  is  H.  D.'s  last  published  volume  of  poetry. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Edith  Sitwell 

Selected  Poems 

v  Background — Critical  Work — Other  Works. 

Poetry — Quality — Special    Characteristics :     Brilliance — Feeling 
for  Language — Technical  Mastery. 

II.  Ruth  Pitter 

A  Trophy  of  Arms 

Poetry — Artistry — Forms — Lyricism  —  Philosophy  —  Choice  of 
Phrase. 

III.  Victoria  Sackville-West 

Collected  Poems 

Literary  Associations — Other  Works. 

Poetry— Themes— Rhyme — Rhythm— Color— Imagination. 

IV.  H.  D. 

Red  Roses  for  Bronze 

American  Background  and  Life  in  England. 
Influence  on  Imagist  Movement. 

Poetry — Spirit — Technique — Language — Pictorial  Effect — Rank. 
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It  often  happens  that  a  poet  has  a  considerable  reputation  not 
only  for  his  poetry  but  for  various  other  types  of  writing  as  well. 
Such  a  poet  is  William  Rose  Benet  who  has  contributed  criticism, 
anthologies  and  a  novel  to  literature,  and  is  a  contributing  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  in  which  "The  Phoenix  Nest," 
his  column  on  contemporary  poetry,  is  a  regular  feature.  He  is  also 
known  as  the  friend  and  champion  of  younger  poets  and  no  little 
of  the  original  success  of  a  number  of  struggling  young  authors  is 
due  to  his  critical  intervention  and  kindness.  Of  Starry  Harness, 
his  most  recent  volume  of  short  poems,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  his 
younger  brother  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  says  "He  seems  to  be 
getting  into  a  new  sort  of  lyric,  which  at  its  height  is  hard  for 
anyone  to  beat.  The  book  as  a  whole  has  a  quality  I  find  it  hard 
to  describe — a  grave  beauty,  building  toward  something  new." 

You  are  clear  water,  you  are  lyric  water 

Running  clear. 
The  truth  is  in  your  eyes,  it  is  in  your  smiling, 

In  the  heart — here! 

You  are  rippling  water,  you  are  sliding  water, 

Glimmer  and  gleam; 
A  dark  pool  spirit,  a  cool  naiad's  daughter 

Seen  through  a  stream  .  .  . 

From  "Guardian  Naiad." 

Rip  Tide,  A  Novel  in  Verse  is  Mr.  Benet's  latest  long  poem. 

Joseph  Auslander  has  won  renown  for  himself  as  a  poet  and 
as  a  translator  of  poetry.  His  translations  include  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarch  and  the  beautiful  Latin  poem  Pervigilium  Veneris.  Some 
years  ago  his  Letters  to  Women  created  considerable  comment,  even 
among  a  public  not  usually  addicted  to  the  reading  of  poetry.  No 
Traveller  Returns  and  More  Than  Bread  are  marked  by  vigor  of 
imagination  and  thought,  and  by  "the  impassioned  independence  of 
a  poet  who  sees  in  and  beyond  the  form  of  contemporary  things  a 
deeper  meaning  and  abiding  beauty." 

After  the  rain  is  over, 

The  roof  steams  in  the  sun; 

The  bee  with  his  golden  muzzle  in  clover 

Finds  it  all  one. 
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It  is  ourselves  that  divide 
The  sun  from  the  rush  of  rain, 
The  ebb  of  passion  from  the  full  tide, 
Pleasure  from  pain. 

Not  so  the  lesser  creature 

That  lives  in  a  single  breath, 

That  never  imputes  to  the  truth  of  nature 

The  falsehood  of  death. 

Lew  Sarett  is  one  of  the  chief  interpreters  of  the  American 
Indian.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  has  come  nearer  than  any 
other  poet  to  "writing  an  Indian  poem  with  the  beat  of  Indian  music." 
He  himself  says  "The  field  that  I  know  best  is  the  American  wilder- 
ness and  its  creatures,  brute  and  human,  its  moose,  wild  ducks,  and 
wolves,  its  Indians,  French-Canadians,  and  pioneers.  I  understand 
them,  I  believe;  I  try  to  speak  for  them— most  of  them  are  inarticu- 
late." Mr.  Sarett  has  published  four  books,  the  latest,  Wings  against 
the  Moon.  One  of  his  own  favorite  poems,  "Four  Little  Foxes,"  is 
taken  from  Slow  Smoke. 

Speak  gently,  Spring,  and  make  no  sudden  sound; 
For  in  my  windy  valley,  yesterday  I  found 
New-born  foxes  squirming  on  the  ground  .  .  . 
Speak  gently. 

Walk  softly,  March,  forbear  the  bitter  blow; 
Her  feet  within  a  trap,  her  blood  upon  the  snow, 
The  four  little  foxes  saw  their  mother  go  .  .  . 
Walk  softly. 

Go  lightly,  Spring,  oh,  give  them  no  alarm; 
When  I  covered  them  with  boughs  to  shelter  them  from  harm, 
The  thin  blue  foxes  suckled  at  my  arm  .  .  . 
Go  lightly. 

Step  softly,  March,  with  your  rampant  hurricane; 
Nuzzling  one  another,  and  whimpering  with  pain, 
The  new  little  foxes  are  shivering  in  the  rain  .  .  . 
Step  softly. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  David  Morton's  published  poems 
are  in  sonnet  form,  some  of  his  lyrics  evidence  mastery  of  other 
forms.  His  poetry  is  simple,  straightforward  and  musical.  Spell 
against  Time  includes  many  lyrical  forms  and  reveals  a  mature 
strength  and  a  quality  of  warmth  and  dignity.  The  following  poem 
is  called  "Perfection": 
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The  old  despairing  dream  persists 
Within  the  skull's  ambitious  room, 
And  burns  to  fever  in  the  wrists 
Until  the  nervous  hands  assume 
The  godlike  labor  and  intent — 
Happy,  until  the  fateful  hour 
Man  sees  the  thing  he  never  meant 
Rebuked  by  the  most  casual  flower. 

In  Adam  &  Eve  &  The  City,  William  Carlos  Williams  shows 
himself  again  one  of  the  leading  Imagists  in  America.  "He  portrays 
his  ideas  and  feelings,  as  a  painter  might,  through  the  exact  descrip- 
tion of  an  object.  ...  He  paints  precisely,  but  with  changing  colors 
and  designs  so  that  the  idea  inherent  in  the  painting  also  gradually 
changes  and  becomes  clearer  in  its  abstract  meaning.  .  .  .  His  pictures 
.  .  .  grow  under  one's  eyes  almost  as  though  projected  on  a  screen 
by  a  movie  camera."  "Fine  Work  with  Pitch  and  Copper,"  from 
Adam  &  Eve  &  The  City,  is  a  drawing  of  workers  on  a  roof: 

Now  they  are  resting 
in  the  fleckless  light 
separately  in  unison 
like  the  sacks 
of  siften  stone  stacked 

regularly  by  twos 
about  the  flat  roof 
ready  after  lunch 
to  be  opened  and  strewn 

Another  poet  whose  technique  is  modern  and  experimental  is 
C.  F.  Maclntyre,  who  uses  disintegrated  stanza  forms,  irregular  and 
varied  rhythms,  dissonance  and  suspended  rhyme.  His  phrasing  is 
mordant,  fiery,  cold  and  caustic  by  turns.  He  is  well-equipped  with 
language  and  his  personality  is  definite. 

This  for  my  sister  who  sprang  of  love 

exceeding  that  which  forged  me:  designed  more  coolly 

as  my  counterpart  in  earth's  meticulous  tally.  .  .  . 

She  lives  now,  white  in  my  mind,  in  a  garland  of  leaves, 

quick  yet  as  dawn  pitched  up  by  the  moon's  thin  horn: 

a  hill-top  wisp  not  time's  fell  whip  can  tame, 

the  wraith  of  my  sister  who  was  never  born. 

From  "For  My  Sister." 
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Frederick  Mortimer  Clapp  is  a  cultivated  and  scholarly  man 
who  has  been  an  instructor  of  Greek  and  lecturer  on  Elizabethan 
drama,  Russian  literature  and  the  history  of  art.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  two  standard  works  in  the  field  of  art,  a  History  of  the 
17th  Aero  Squadron,  and  four  volumes  of  poetry,  of  which  New  Poems 
is  the  latest.  It  is  a  thoughtful  book,  analytical  in  tone.  The  follow- 
ing lines  from  "Harpist  in  Symphony"  typify  his  poetry: 

In  a  gust-fanned 
glare  of  brasses  trailed  down  hushed  delinquencies 
I  wait  to  pluck  a  twinkling  phrase — 
cracked-glass  arpeggio  of  days 
languidly,  irresolutely  glum — 

while  forced  up  through  benumbing  dreams  a  drum 

bangs  on  shivery  oboes.  They  slip,  they  graze 

the  thinned  thread  of  a  quailing  violin. 

Silence  like  dew  of  all  the  silences  that  have  ever  been 

restores  time's  motion  pulled  too  taut. 

A  cautioning  finger  hovers  like  a  doubt. 

I  pluck — 

and  the  insinuating  flutes  begin. 

In  Poems  1911-1936,  John  Hall  Wheelock  has  collected  from  pre- 
vious volumes  and  from  recent  unpublished  work  the  poems  he  wishes 
to  preserve.  Mr.  Wheelock's  poetry  manifests  an  integrity  of  spirit 
and  a  high  standard  of  formal  excellence.  It  has  a  rich  musical 
quality  and  a  spacious  grandeur  which  delight  the  ear  and  soothe 
the  spirit.  His  mood  is  sombre,  brooding  and  introspective.  Among 
his  best  lyrics  are  "Earth,"  "The  Fish  Hawk,"  and  "Salutation." 
"The  Black  Panther"  is  often  quoted: 

There  is  a  panther  caged  within  my  breast, 

But  what  his  name,  there  is  no  breast  shall  know 
Save  mine,  nor  what  it  is  that  drives  him  so, 

Backward  and  forward,  in  relentless  quest — 

That  silent  rage,  baffled  but  unsuppressed, 

The  soft  pad  of  those  stealthy  feet  that  go 
Over  my  body's  prison  to  and  fro, 

Trying  the  walls  forever,  without  rest. 

All  day  I  feed  him  with  my  living  heart, 

But  when  the  night  puts  forth  her  dreams  and  stars, 

The  inexorable  frenzy  re-awakes: 
His  wrath  is  hurled  upon  the  trembling  bars, 
The  eternal  passion  stretches  me  apart, 

And  I  lie  silent— but  my  body  shakes. 
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Subjects  for  Study 
I.  William  Rose  Benet 

Starry  Harness 
Rip  Tide 

Life — Literary  Achievements. 

Poetry  —  Narrative  Lyrics  —  Ballads  —  Style  —  Long  Poems  — 
Themes. 

II.  Joseph  Auslander 

More  Than  Bread 
No  Traveller  Returns 
Life — Works. 

Poetry — Types — Translations— Lyrics — Qualities. 

ill.  Lew  Sarett 

Wings  Against  the  Moon 

Background — Indian  Interpretations — Wild  Life — Special  Char- 
acteristics. 

IV.  David  Morton 

Spell  Against  Time 

Sonnets — Other    Lyric    Forms — Simplicity — Musical  Quality — 
Finish. 

V.  William  Carlos  Williams 

Adam  &  Eve  &  The  City 

Imagist — Characteristics — Pictorial  Quality — Precision. 

VI.  C.  F.  MacIntyre 

Poems 

Experimentalist — Verse  Forms — Rhythms — Rhymes — Language. 
VII.  Frederick  Mortimer  Clapp 

New  Poems 

Scholar  —  Varied  Interests  —  Reflection  in  Poetry  —  Analysis  — 
Metaphors. 

VIII.  John  Hall  Wheelock 

Poems  1911-1936 

Conventional,    Traditional  Quality — Music — Subjects — Meters — 
Appeal. 

Two  or  more  of  these  poets  may  well  be  combined  for  study. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BRITISH  POETS  AND  AN  AMERICAN-ENGLISHMAN 
There  is  a  young  English  triumvirate  of  poets  who  will  bear 
watching  since  each  seems  to  be  developing  interestingly  along  his 
own  lines:  C.  Day-Lewis,  accounted  the  least  among  cities,  though 
he  is  spokesman  for  their  theories;  W.  H.  Auden,  the  young  poet 
of  the  highest  potential  in  England  to-day;  and  Stephen  Spender, 
the  writer  of  brilliant  lyrics.  However,  it  seems  evident  from  Col- 
lected  Poems,  1929-1933,  which  contains  "Transitional  Poem,"  "From 
Feathers  to  Iron"  and  "The  Magnetic  Mountain"  and  from  two  later 
volumes,  Time  to  Dance,  and  Other  Poems  and  Noah  and  the  Waters, 
that  Mr.  Day-Lewis  has  gone  ahead  writing  in  his  own  way  and 
that  he  is  developing  just  as  rapidly  as  Auden  or  Spender.  While 
he  does  not  have  the  "fireworks"  of  either,  he  never  writes  as  badly 
as  Auden  sometimes  does  and  he  seems  to  have  more  wisdom  than 
Spender. 

In  the  essay  "A  Hope  for  Poetry"  appended  to  Collected  Poems 
Mr.  Day-Lewis  has  given  a  most  lucid  and  interesting  exposition  of 
the  "contemporaneousness"  and  true  poetic  values  of  post-war  writ- 
ers, notably  Auden  and  Spender,  and  incidentally  himself.  Stephen 
Spender's  Poems  and  Vienna  will  add  point  to  Mr.  Day-Lewis'  essay 
as  will  a  study  of  W.  H.  Auden's  Poems  and  On  This  Island. 

There  is  a  dark  room, 

The  locked  and  shuttered  womb, 

Where  negative's  made  positive. 

Another  dark  room, 

The  blind,  the  bolted  tomb, 

Where  positives  change  to  negative. 

We  may  not  undo 

That  or  escape  this,  who 

Have  birth  and  death  coiled  in  our  bones. 

Nothing  we  can  do 

Will  sweeten  the  real  rue, 

That  we  begin,  and  end,  with  groans. 

C.  Day-Lewis. 

More  beautiful  and  soft  than  any  moth 

With  burring  furred  antennae  feeling  its  huge  path 

Through  dusk,  the  air-liner  with  shut-off  engines 
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Glides  over  suburbs  and  the  sleeves  set  trailing  tall 
To  point  the  wind.  Gently,  broadly,  she  falls 
Scarcely  disturbing  charted  currents  of  air. 

Stephen  Spender. 

Which  of  you  waking  early  and  watching  daybreak 
Will  not  hasten  in  heart,  handsome,  aware  of  wonder 
At  light  unleashed,  advancing,  a  leader  of  movement, 
Breaking  like  surf  on  turf  on  road  and  roof, 
Or  chasing  shadow  on  downs  like  whippet  racing, 
Then  stilled  against  stone,  halting  at  eyelash  barrier, 
Enforcing  in  face  a  profile,  marks  of  misuse, 
Beating  impatient  and  importunate  on  boudoir  shutters 
Where  the  old  life  is  not  up  yet,  with  rays 
Exploring  through  rotting  floor  and  dismantled  mill — 
The  old  life  never  to  be  born  again  ? 

W.  H.  Auden. 

James  Joyce  is  an  unfrocked  Irish  priest  whose  novel  Ulysses 
is  a  book  that  made  history.  It  was  for  a  long  time  suppressed  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  written  and  talked  about  unceasingly. 
This  is  not  his  only  novel  and  he  has  also  written  short  stories.  His 
versatility  is  rather  amazing,  for  he  is  both  a  dramatist  and  an 
actor,  he  has  taught  in  a  commercial  school,  is  a  linguist  of  distinc- 
tion, and  has  a  fine  tenor  voice  and  once  considered  a  musical  career. 

A  slender  volume,  Joyce's  Collected  Poems,  comprising  "Chamber 
Music,"  "Pomes  Penyeach"  and  "Ecce  Puer,"  has  recently  been 
published  in  this  country,  following  its  original  publication  in  a  lim- 
ited edition.  The  delicacy  and  loveliness  of  singing  words,  rhyme  and 
rhythm  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 

Rain  on  Rahoon  falls  softly,  softly  falling, 
Where  my  dark  lover  lies. 
Sad  is  his  voice  that  calls  me,  sadly  calling, 
At  grey  moonrise. 

Love,  hear  thou 

How  soft,  how  sad  his  voice  is  ever  calling, 
Ever  unanswered,  and  the  dark  rain  falling, 
Then  as  now. 

Dark  too  our  hearts,  O  love,  shall  lie  and  cold 
As  his  sad  heart  has  lain 
Under  the  moongrey  nettles,  the  black  mould 
And  muttering  rain. 

"She  Weeps  over  Rahoon." 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  whether  to  count  T.  S.  Eliot 
as  an  American  or  as  an  English  poet.  He  is  quite  as  often  claimed 
by  critics,  editors,  and  anthologists  on  one  side  of  the  water  as 
by  those  on  the  other.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
a  descendant  of  cultivated  New  Englanders,  but  that  he  has  lived 
his  literary  life  in  England,  and  has  become  a  British  citizen.  Both 
countries  have  influenced  his  poetry  and  the  poetry  of  both  countries 
has  been  influenced  by  him.  He  is  the  leader  of  most  of  the  latest 
poetry  and  criticism  in  America  and  in  Britain. 

Critics  do  not  always  agree  about  Eliot  but  there  is  a  certain 
agreement  that  his  early  work  was  "curious  and  sharply  original" 
and  that  in  later  lines  "a  certain  perverse  brilliance,  and  unearthly 
light  without  warmth  which  has  the  sparkle  if  not  the  strength  of 
fire"  takes  the  place  of  "the  exaltation  which  is  the  very  breath  of 
poetry."  He  paints  some  sardonic  pictures  and  sometimes  his  poems 
are  sensitive  and  psychologically  probing.  Collected  Poems,  1909-1935 
will  represent  Eliot's  work  very  well. 

The  winter  evening  settles  down 
With  smells  of  steaks  in  passageways. 
Six  o'clock. 

The  burnt-out  ends  of  smoky  days. 
And  now  a  gusty  shower  wraps 
The  grimy  scraps 
Of  withered  leaves  about  his  feet 
And  newspapers  from  vacant  lots; 
The  showers  beat 

On  broken  blinds  and  chimney  pots, 
And  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
A  lonely  cab-horse  steams  and  stamps. 
And  then  the  lighting  of  the  lamps. 

"Prelude." 
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Subjects  for  Study 

I.  C.  Day-Lewis — W.  H.  Auden — Stephen  Spender 

Collected  Poems,  1929-1933,  by  Cecil  Day-Lewis 

Poems,  by  Stephen  Spender 

Poems,  by  W.  H.  Auden 

Theories — Social  and  Literary  Influences — Aims  and  Techniques^ 
Works  other  than  Poetry :   Lewis  —  Novel ;   Auden  —  Drama  j, 

Spender — Short  Story. 
Poetry — Types — Themes — Contemporaneousness — Value. 


II.  James  Joyce 

Collected  Poems 

Reputation — Versatility — Influence. 

Quality  of  Poetry — Music — Beauty — Rhymes — Appeal. 


III.  T.  S.  Eliot 

Collected  Poems,  1909-1935 

Background — Influence  on  Contemporary  Poetry  and  Criticism. 
Poetry — Technique — Forms — Erudition — Complexity —  Good  and 
Bad  Qualities. 
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VERSES  GRAVE  AND  GAY 

Light  verse  unquestionably  has  its  place  in  the  poetry  of  our 
day  and  there  is  much  to  be  commended  in  the  work  of  some  of  the 
poets  of  this  form.  Most  of  the  best  of  them  write  seriously  on 
occasion  and  often  through  even  their  gay  verse  runs  a  thread  of 
gravity. 

In  The  Melancholy  Lute  Franklin  P.  Adams,  an  expert  versifier, 
has  given  his  admirers  a  very  pleasing  selection  from  thirty  years 
of  his  poems.  Many  of  these  poems  are  already  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  one  of  the  favorites  of  all  columns,  "The  Conning  Tower, 
of  F.  P.  A."  This  volume  has  plenty  of  variety,  from  "Lines  to 
Three  Boys,  8,  6Y2,  and  2  Years  of  Age": 

Gentlemen,  I  love  and  like  you, 
Caring  little  for  your  IQ. 

to  "The  Coward,"  which  is  a  simple  and  touching  tribute  to  A.  E. 
Housman.  It  includes  also  the  poem  made  from  "index  of  first  lines" 
in  The  Home  Book  of  Verse;  the  sonnet  to  Katharine  Cornell  com- 
posed of  lines  assembled  from  certain  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets;  and 
the  parodies  and  imitations  of  other  poems  and  poets.  This  last  class 
is  perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  the  lot,  for  F.  P.  A.  has  an  uncanny 
way  of  hitting  off  a  fellow-poet's  mannerisms.  His  "translations" 
of  the  classics,  particularly  of  Horace,  have  long  been  famous.  They 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  original  admirably  and  his  transliteration 
into  modern  language  is  highly  descriptive  as  well  as  entertaining. 
After  all,  a  bore  ("Horace  and  the  Bore")  is  a  bore  in  any  age. 

"They  say  the  forties  are  the  dangerous  ages—"  begins  the  first 
poem  which  gives  the  title  to  a  book  of  verse  by  Howard  Mumford 
Jones,  formerly  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  faculty.  For 
those  in  or  about  to  enter  the  forties,  this  volume  will  provide  amuse- 
ment and  not  a  little  subject  for  thought.  In  the  thirty-six  poems 
which  make  up  the  sonnet-sequence  "The  Forties"  Mr.  Jones  is  whim- 
sical, satirical  and  philosophical  on  the  subject  of  being  forty.  He 
expresses  with  urbanity,  irony  and  maturity  of  thought  and  feeling 
the  regrets  and  fears,  the  disillusions  and  persisting  passions  of 
youth  grown  middle-aged. 
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But  the  head  grown  balder  and  the  eyesight  failing, 
And  the  imperceptible  shortness  of  the  breath 
Quench  not  the  old  regrets,  the  aches  that  smolder 
And  sting  again  in  the  blood  as  one  grows  older.  .  .  . 

The  volume  also  contains  "Heartbreak,"  a  sequence  of  ten  son- 
nets, and  nine  other  poems,  and  shows  on  the  whole  a  technical  mas- 
tery of  light  verse. 

Arthur  Guiterman,  who  has  devoted  himself  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  to  writing  verse,  after  having  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship as  reporter  and  editor,  is  known  for  many  popular  volumes 
but  his  latest,  Gaily  the  Troubadour,  is  typical  of  all  of  them.  "He 
sings  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  nobility  of  courage,  of  love 
and  of  little  children.  He  sings  of  mountains,  of  streams,  and  the 
woods."  One  critic  says  of  him,  "Mr.  Guiterman  can  turn  the  dial 
of  his  imagination  and  emotions  any  time,  anywhere,  and  produce 
a  lilting  melody  in  words,  a  ballad,  a  satire,  a  parody  or  whatever 
the  passing  day  demands  of  his  mood." 

True  cherubs  never  run  in  debt 
Because  of  clothes  and  things, 
For,  like  some  chickens  I  have  met, 
They're  made  of  heads  and  wings.  .  .  . 

"Cherubs." 

A  ball  of  silky  fur 
Inhabited  by  purr. 

"Contented  Kitten." 

More  roads  for  swifter  travel! 

Where  wood  or  meadow  waved 
They  spread  their  pitch  and  gravel 

Till  all  the  world  is  paved. 

The  roadways  run  their  races, 

Destroying,  as  they  grow, 
The  lovely,  silent  places 

Where  weary  men  might  go. 

"New  Roads." 

Across  Earth's  stage  we  march  between 

The  shrouded  wings  as  chorus  men, 
Unwitting,  thrust  upon  the  scene, 

Unwilling,  shouldered  off  again. 
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For  even  he  that  leads  the  van 

In  all  his  pomp  and  plumery 
And  Thinks  himself  a  superman 

Is  but  a  supernumerary. 

"No  Star." 

Of  Dorothy  Parker's  verse  much  has  been  -written.  Most  critics 
are  agreed  that  her  lyTics  are  a  genuine  addition  to  the  poetry  of 
today.  Her  verse  is  so  much  quoted,  or  as  a  writer  in  Vanity  Fair 
says  of  it,  "The  most  brilliant,  gracious,  suave,  readable,  quotable, 
re:u  :ta:ie.  re-recuttat'.e.''  that  nearly  everyme  is  ramihar  with  cer- 
tain of  her  lines,  such  as  her  "General  Review  of  the  Sex  Situation": 

Woman  wants  monogamy; 
Man  delights  in  novelty. 
Love  is  woman's  moon  and  sun; 
Man  has  other  forms  of  fun. 
Woman  lives  but  in  her  lord; 
Count  to  ten,  and  man  is  bored. 
With  this  the  gist  and  sum  of  it. 
What  earthly  good  can  come  of  it? 

or  "Fauie  de  Mieux": 

Travel,  trouble,  music,  art, 

A  kiss,  a  frock,  a  rhyme — 
I  never  said  they  feed  my  heart, 
But  still  they  pass  my  time. 

cr  "Sanctuary": 

My  land  is  bare  of  chattering  folk; 

The  clouds  are  low  along  the  ridges, 
And  sweet's  the  air  with  curly  smoke 

From  all  my  burning  bridges. 

For  her  more  serious  verse  perhaps  she  is  less  known  but  its 
music,  lilt,  and  tenderness  deserve  notice,  as  in  "Iseult  of  Brittany" 
or  "Transition": 

My  heart  is  water,  tha:  I  first  must  breast 
The  terrible,  slow  loveliness  of  Spring. 

It  "Prayer  for  a  Prayer."  M After  a  Spanish  Proverb,"  and  "The 
Maid-Servant  at  the  Inn"  do  not  erase  the  impression  that  Mrs. 
Parker  writes  nothing  but  mocking,  biting  satire,  her  "Sonnet  on  an 
Alpine  Night"  must  surely  reveal  her  in  a  different  province: 
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My  hand,  a  little  raised,  might  press  a  star; 
Where  I  may  look,  the  frosted  peaks  are  spun, 
So  shaped  before  Olympus  was  begun, 
Spanned  each  to  each,  now,  by  a  silver  bar. 
Thus  to  face  Beauty  have  I  traveled  far, 
But  now,  as  if  around  my  heart  were  run 
Hard,  lacing  fingers,  so  I  stand  undone. 
Of  all  my  tears,  the  bitterest  these  are. 

Who  humbly  followed  Beauty  all  her  ways, 
Begging  the  brambles  that  her  robe  had  passed, 
Crying  her  name  in  corridors  of  stone, 
That  day  shall  know  his  weariedest  of  days — 
When  Beauty,  still  and  suppliant  at  last, 
Does  not  suffice  him,  once  they  are  alone. 

Alexander  Woollcott  has  spoken  of  Dorothy  Parker  as  "a  potent 
distillation  of  nectar  and  wormwood,  of  ambrosia  and  deadly  night- 
shade." She  has  much  more  than  surface  facility  and  it  is  a  joy 
to  have  Enough  Rope,  Sunset  Gun,  and  Death  and  Taxes,  her  pre- 
vious books,  collected  into  one  volume,  Not  So  Deep  As  a  Well.  This 
collected  volume  is  dedicated  to  Franklin  Pierce  Adams. 

No  list  of  writers  of  light  verse  could  be  complete  without  Ogden 
Nash,  that  writer  whose  rhyme  is  suspect,  whose  grammar  is  re- 
proachable,  and  whose  meter  is  unexpected  to  say  the  least,  but 
who  has  certainly  seized  upon  the  popular  imagination  and  the  imi- 
tative powers  of  lesser  poets.  None  of  his  books  has  ever  been  more 
popular  than  Hard  Lines  which  was  published  in  1931.  Many  of 
his  "Reflections"  are  well-known: 

"Natural"— 

Dentists  anterooms 
Give  me  tanterooms. 

"Helpful"— 

A  good  way  to  forget  today's  sorrows 
Is  by  thinking  hard  about  tomorrow's. 

"On  Ice-Breaking" — 

Candy 
Is  dandy 
But  liquor 
Is  quicker. 

There  is  also  "Common  Sense": 

Why  did  the  Lord  give  us  agility 
If  not  to  evade  responsibility? 
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Behind  Mr.  Nash's  "cock-eyed  rigadoons"  is  a  keen  edge  of 
satire  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  puts  down  most  anything 
that  comes  into  his  head,  most  of  which  is  extremely  funny  and  is 
in  a  brief  space  about  as  good  a  picture  of  his  life  and  times  as 
can  be  seen  in  many  ponderous  volumes.  Free  Wheeling  was  also 
published  in  1931;  Happy  Days  in  1933;  Four  Prominent  So  and  So's 
in  1934;  The  Primrose  Path  in  1935;  and  The  Bad  Parent's  Garden 
of  Verse  in  1936.  In  the  last  he  has  been  accused  of  turning  soft 
through  parenthood  and  admittedly  there  is  not  to  be  found  there 
so  much  of  what  is  generally  regarded  as  Ogden  Nash.  The  Prim- 
rose Path  has  many  more  long  poems  than  the  others.  There  is  some 
duplication  in  the  various  volumes. 

Ogden  Nash  is  not  always  funny: 

People  expect  old  men  to  die, 

They  do  not  really  mourn  old  men. 

Old  men  are  different.  People  look 

At  them  with  eyes  that  wonder  when  .  .  . 

People  watch  with  unshocked  eyes  .  .  . 

But  the  old  men  know  when  an  old  man  dies. 

One  to  a  Customer  is  an  omnibus  volume  which  contains  Mar- 
garet Fishback's  three  books  of  light,  satirical  verse:  /  Take  It  Back, 
Out  of  My  Head,  and  /  Feel  Better  Now.  It  has  been  said  of  Miss 
Fishback  that  she  "mixes  in  very  agreeable  proportions  a  healthy 
and  energetic  amusement  at  life  with  a  normal  background  of  read- 
ing and  flavors  this  with  a  good  sharp  dash  of  rowdyism.  Always 
quick  with  a  comeback,  having  an  associative  background  as  a  result 
of  education,  she  is  still  warm-hearted  and  hearty  about  her  very 
acceptable  jeers  and  chuckles." 

I  wish  my  pious  little  soul 
Were  just  as  black  as  jet  black  coal, 
As  black  as  ink,  as  black  as  night, 
For  then,  my  dear,  perhaps  it  might 
Not  fetter  me  in  heavy  chains 
And  give  me  horrid  shooting  pains 
For  just  a  slight  indulgence  in 
The  tiniest  approach  to  sin. 

I  wonder  why  I  was  equipped 

With  such  a  conscience  that  it's  nipped 

Each  happy  impulse  in  the  bud. 
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Is  Cotton  Mather  in  my  blood 
That  I  should  rigidly  eschew 
The  pleasures  I'm  entitled  to? 
Oh  kiss  me  quickly,  dear,  before 
I  get  a  chance  to  close  the  door. 

"Quake  Well  Before  Losing." 


Subjects  for  Study 
I.  Franklin  P.  Adams 

The  Melancholy  Lute 

Life  and  Work— "The  Conning  Tower." 

Poetry — Parodies — Translations — Types — Versification. 

II.  Howard  Mumford  Jones 

They  Say  the  Forties — 

Background  and  Other  Literary  Work. 

Poetry — Types — Characteristics — Satire — Technical  Mastery. 
III.  Arthur  Guiterman 

Gaily  the  Troubadour 

Works — Career  as  Poet. 

Poetry — Variety — Popular  Appeal. 

IV.  Dorothy  Parker 

Not  So  Deep  as  a  Well 

Reputation  for  Wit — Prose  Works. 

Poetry — Metrical  Quality — Unexpected  Turn  of  Phrase — Mock- 
ery— Tenderness. 

V.  Ogden  Nash 

Hard  Lines 

The  Primrose  Path 

Works — Rhyme — Subjects — Grammar — Meter. 

VI.  Margaret  Fishback 

One  to  a  Customer 

Poetry — Quality — Characteristics :   Humor — Good  Sense — Quick- 
ness of  Wit. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Because  their  verse  lives  in  itself  and  in  its  influence,  some  poets 
who  are  no  longer  to  be  numbered  among  our  contemporaries  cannot 
be  omitted  from  a  consideration  of  the  poetry  of  to-day.  Four  such 
poets,  but  recently  dead,  come  to  mind. 

The  first  of  these  is  "A.  E.,"  William  George  Russell,  Irish 
patriot,  a  member  of  the  Gaelic  revivalists  along  with  Yeats  and 
Lady  Gregory  and  writer  of  mystical,  decorative  verse  in  which 
"the  presence  of  true  inspiration  and  of  haunting  beauty  ...  is 
incontestable."  It  is  true  of  him  that  he  remained  "absorbed  in 
spiritual  contemplation  .  .  .  but  he  never  forgot  the  poetic  illumina- 
tion of  earth  or  quarrelled  with  mortal  existence.  .  .  .  The  unwavering 
intensity  of  the  poet's  inner  vision,  though  its  expression  may  have 
remained  unchanged,  gives  to  his  work  its  unique  quality,  its  sense 
of  remoteness  and  yet  its  intimate  significance  to  the  attentive  mind." 

A.  E.'s  Selected  Poems  include  poems  from  seven  earlier  books. 
Of  this  volume,  he  said,  "If  I  should  be  remembered  I  would  like 
it  to  be  for  the  verses  in  this  book.  They  are  my  choice  out  of  the 
poetry  I  have  written." 

The  death  of  A.  E.  Housman,  April  30,  1936,  saddened  the  many 
lovers  of  A  Shropshire  Lad.  This  English  poet  and  classical  scholar 
who  had  so  great  a  literary  reputation  is  one  of  the  few  writers 
of  all  time  who  never  suffered  from  indiscriminate  publication.  He 
brought  to  bear  always  the  utmost  discretion  and  critical  acumen 
upon  his  own  work,  so  that  in  his  life-time  only  two  slender  volumes 
of  verse  appeared:  A  Shropshire  Lad  and  Last  Poems.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  was  almost  with  fear  that  his  admirers  greeted  More 
Poems,  a  posthumous  publication  of  left-overs  from  his  earlier  vol- 
umes, selected  by  his  brother,  Laurence  Housman,  to  whom  as  literary 
executor  permission  was  given  by  will  to  publish  whatever  he  thought 
worthwhile.  The  volume  is  not  disappointing,  for  here  are  the  "same 
meticulous  choice  of  language,  the  same  aloof  philosophical  perspec- 
tive and  the  same  impenetrable,  inexplicable  gloom  that  has  always 
characterized  Housman's  verse." 

They  say  my  verse  is  sad:  no  wonder; 

Its  narrow  measure  spans 
Tears  of  eternity,  and  sorrow, 

Not  mine,  but  man's. 
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This  is  for  all  ill-treated  fellows 

Unborn  and  unbegot, 
For  them  to  read  when  they're  in  trouble 

And  I  am  not. 

Housman's  grief,  despair  and  bitterness  came  in  part  from  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  world's  beauty.  While  the  world 
is  evil,  yet  beauty  is  a  real  force,  filling  him  with  the  joy  of  existence. 
So  also  we  find  hope,  idealism,  joy  and  intense  loveliness. 

When  green  buds  hang  in  the  elm  like  dust 

And  sprinkle  the  lime  like  rain, 
Forth  I  wander,  forth  I  must, 

And  drink  of  life  again. 

Forth  I  must  by  hedgerow  bowers 

To  look  at  the  leaves  uncurled, 
And  stand  in  fields  where  cuckoo  flowers 

Are  lying  about  the  world. 

None  of  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese's  poems  has  been  more 
esteemed  than  the  fine  sonnet  "Tears": 

When  I  consider  Life  and  its  few  years — 

A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun; 

A  call  to  battle,  and  the  battle  done 

Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears; 

A  rose  choked  in  the  grass;  an  hour  of  fears; 

The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore  do  beat; 

The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening  street — 

I  wonder  at  the  idleness  of  tears. 

Ye  old,  old  dead,  and  ye  of  yesternight, 

Chieftains,  and  bards,  and  keepers  of  the  sheep, 

By  every  cup  of  sorrow  that  you  had, 

Loose  me  from  tears,  and  make  me  see  aright 

How  each  hath  back  what  once  he  stayed  to  weep ; 

Homer  his  sight,  David  his  little  lad! 

Of  her,  Louis  Untermeyer  said  "Philosophies,  fashions,  innova- 
tions, movements,  concern  her  not  at  all;  her  poetry  is  bare  of  social 
interpretations,  problems,  almost  of  ideas.  Song,  unabashed,  actually 
antiquated  song  is  what  she  delights  in.  And  out  of  tunes  with  little 
novelty  or  nuance,  she  evokes  a  personal  grace  that  is  as  fragrant  as 
an  old-fashioned  flower  garden." 

Pastures  and  Other  Poems   (1933),  the  last  volume  of  short 
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poems  to  be  published  before  her  death,  carries  on  Miss  Reese's  tra- 
ditional love  of  beautiful  song,  depicting  nature  and  the  quiet  ways 
of  life. 

"Bayberry" 
Here  is  the  sea  held  in  a  silver  chest, 
And  mixed  with  dreams,  and  more. 
Unlock;  and  the  seven  waters  of  the  world 
Crash  at  your  door. 

The  Old  House  in  the  Country  is  a  long  poem  left  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  her  death  and  published  posthumously.  It  describes  the 
early  memories  of  her  country  home,  its  garden,  orchards  and  the 
surrounding  countryside.  No  diminution  of  her  poetic  power  is  evi- 
dent in  this  or  in  any  other  of  her  later  works. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  for  many  years  was  considered  the 
greatest  living  American  poet.  The  element  which  kept  him  from 
the  small  company  of  the  really  great  of  all  time  is  that  "in  the 
sense  of  complete  abandon  to  an  emotion,  he  never  gives  himself 
at  all.  The  reader  feels  this  lack  of  surrender."  "Technically,  Rob- 
inson is  as  precise  as  he  is  dexterous;  there  is  never  a  false  image 
or  a  blurred  line  in  any  of  his  verses,  which,  while  adhering  to  the 
strictest  models  and  executed  according  to  traditional  forms,  are 
made  fresh  and  surprising."  That  he  was  a  consummate  verbal 
portrait  painter  may  be  seen  in  "Miniver  Cheevy,"  "Child  of  Scorn," 
and  "Richard  Cory:" 

Whenever  Richard  Cory  went  down  town, 
We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him: 

He  was  a  gentleman  from  sole  to  crown, 
Clean  favored,  and  imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed, 

And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 

But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 

"Good-morning,"  and  he  glittered  when  he  walked. 

And  he  was  rich — yes,  richer  than  a  king, 

And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace: 
In  fine,  we  thought  that  he  was  everything 

To  make  us  wish  that  we  were  in  his  place. 

So  on  we  worked,  and  waited  for  the  light, 
And  went  without  the  meat,  and  cursed  the  bread; 

And  Richard  Cory,  one  calm  summer  night, 
Went  home  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  head. 
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Robinson  wrote  many  dramatic  narratives  in  powerful  blank 
verse,  among  others  notably  those  on  the  Arthurian  legend,  "Talifer," 
"Amaranth,"  and  "The  Glory  of  the  Nightingales."  His  Collected 
Poems  (latest  edition,  1937)  is  of  especial  importance  bringing  as  it 
does  into  one  volume  so  great  a  body  of  distinguished  and  beautiful 
poetry. 

Subjects  for  Study 
A.  E.  (George  William  Russell) 

Selected  Poems 

Life;  Participation  in  Gaelic  Revival;  Influence  on  Contempo- 
raries. 

Poetry;  Extent;  Type;  Characteristics — Rhythm — Beauty — Spir- 
itual Quality. 

II.  A.  E.  Housman 

More  Poems 

Background. 

Poems- — Literary  Excellence — Lyricism — Moods — Philosophy — 
Humanity — Beauty. 

III.    LlZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE 

Pastures  and  Other  Poems 
Selected  Poems 

Life  of  the  Poet;  Her  Literary  Achievements;  Esteem  of  Asso- 
ciates and  Contemporaries. 

Poems  —  Their  Art  —  Simplicity  —  Musical  Quality;  Themes; 
Forms;  Language. 

IV.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

Collected  Poems 

Life  and  Writings.  Effect  of  Life,  Environment  and  Character 
on  Poetry. 

Poetry:  Quantity;  Types;  Literary  Style  and  Quality. 

Short  Poems:  Forms — Meters — Themes — Special  Character- 
istics :  Portraiture — Analysis — Intellectual  Quality. 
Long  Poems:   Subjects — Treatment — Verse  Forms — Special 
Qualities.   Illustrate  with  one  in  particular  detail. 
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